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“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before Exaur o'clock A.M. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
nacdeiiatdin 
HE week has been marked by a series of Cabinet Councils, 
and the publication of the French Note in which they 
iginated. M. Drouyn de Lhuys has, of course, a good deal 
to say for himself; but, unfortunately, what he has to say is 
founded, not upon fact, but upon fiction. The proposal for a 
six months’ armistice is based, as of course it could only be 
based, on an assumption that such an armistice will in no way 
alter the relative strength of the two combatants; whereas it 
would be destruction to the North, whose strongest arm, its 
gunboats, are dependent on the winter floods for their exploits, 
and whose army consists of men taken from a field of-constant 
industry, and always impatient of mere delays. As we have 
shown at length in another eolumn, the deliberate proposal to 
rob the North of its last opportunity could only excite new 
animosities there, and would lead to no other fruits without a 
declaration of war. This is the view taken, we believe, by 
both Russia and England; and France, in pique at the back- 
wardness of her hoped-for allies, has abruptly published the 
note,—in order, we suppose, to throw the responsibility of 
inaction on us,—or, as M. Drouyn de Lhuys says, ‘to 
encourage public opinion to views of conciliation.’ Earl 
Russell has replied by publishing his own note, which is not 
avery magnificent production. We may even call it a make- 
shift and temporizing affair. Earl Russell evades entirely 
the real reasons which make the offer of an armistice 
almost an insult to the North. He merely states that he 
thinks there is “‘no ground to hope that the Federal 
Government will accept the proposed suggestion,” and adds 
weightily that Her Majesty’s Government will communicate 
to France any intelligence received from Washington or 
Richmond bearing on this important subject. This must be 
very gratifying to France, and so, no doubt, it will be felt. 





It is obvious that the letter of ‘ Historicus’ has 
changed the whole tone of opinion on recognition or inter- 
vention. The Tory organs themselves are staggered, and 
Sir John Pakington, who recently panegyrized so hopefully 
Mr. Gladstone’s dictum about the nationality of the South, 
stated on Thursday, at Droitwich, that ‘‘ if the Government 
of this country did not accede to the French proposition, no 
doubt they would only arrive at this decision from a conviction 
that mediation would only tend to mar instead of mend.” 
Even the soberer Tories are clearly with the Government in 
the matter, and England may be said to be unanimous. 


The majority of the Prince of Wales was celebrated on 
Monday, in many different parts of England, but the festivi- 
lcs seemed, in the absence of the Prince, somewhat to lack 


heart. London was partly illuminated, and civie dinners 
were given in the City, Edinburgh, and Dublin; but it seems 
generally agreed to postpone all but formal demonstrations 
to the Prince’s marriage, which will, it is believed, take place 
early next year. 


Stockport has been the first among the Lancashire boroughs 
to demand the aid of the State. The distress there is becoming 
excessive. Out of 54,000 inhabitants, 37,000 are now 
wholly or partially dependent on charity, aud the expenditure 
of the union and the relief committees has risen to £1,480 
aweek. Of this sum only £580 is furnished from the rates, 
and the total rate is only 5s. in the pound, in Stockport, and 3s. 
in the whole union; but this demand is pauperizing the 
poorer ratepayers at a terrible pace ; not half of the last rate 
will be collected, for out of 8,100 assessments, 6,371 are 
under £6. The guardians fearing the collapse of the volantary 
charities, have, therefore, applied to the Secretary of State, 
backing their petition by proof that the people are living on 
Is. 8d. a headper week, and that scurvy and other diseases are 
breaking outamong them. It must come to this, we fear; but 
State aid to every borough in which the rate rises to 58. is @ 
most dangerous precedent. The Irish rates were four times 
that amount, and Londoners often pay 4s. in ordinary times. 
The pauperization of the poorer ratepayers is an evil, but it 
ought not to be.an excuse for exempting the richer. 


Mr. Slidell was received at Compi¢égne shortly before the 
French note suggesting mediation. Of course, the two events 
are regarded as cause and effect. 





We do not yet know the result of the elections in New 
York, but the last news anticipated the victory of the Demo- 
crats, and there can be no doubt that the contest will be very 
close. Mr. Lincolu is said to have expressed his disappoint- 
ment at the results of the recent election for the vacancies in 
Pennsylvania,—a natural and undignified act. It is clear that, 
partly weakened by the number of Republican recruits in the 
army, partly by the ingloriousness of the Government, partly 
by the infectious insolence of the Democratic dislike to the 
Negro, the Republican strength is sensibly diminished ;—a 
result over which Englishmen, who have hitherto steadily an@ 
justly blamed the vulgar selfishness of the Democratic pria- 
ciples or no-principles, appear now suddenly to rejoice. 








The petition of the 10,000 Italian priests, who wish to see 
the Pope sacrifice his temporal power, has been published; 
the signatures are only about an eighth part of the whole 
number of the clergy, who count 80,000 in all; but they are 
of the highest class, while the few who wrote to protest against 
the movement are said to spell ill and think worse. The 
numbers would have been much larger had not Ricasoli’s 
ministry been broken up, and the authorization granted by him 
to Father Passaglia, to assure the priests who might choose to 
sign that they should be indemnified by the Government for 
the consequences of their act, withdrawn by his craven- 
hearted sucecssor, M. Rattazzi. Consequently the 10,000 
number only the courageous men, who are willing to be 
martyrs to their patriotism. In the meantime the 
Pope is doing his best to disgust the world with his 
temporal rule. He will not permit the Rome and 
Naples Railway, which has long been ready, to be opened,— 
opposing it on the flimsiest pretexts. Partly, no doubt, he 
really believes that railways and Popes arc inconsistent—whieh 
may be true; partly, he had, in a weak moment, guaranteed 
5 per cent. on the working expenses of the railway when 
open, and he cannot afford the money ;—so he comforts him- 
self with thinking that the Romans are, after all, better out 
of temptation, ‘‘in the passionless calm and silence un- 
reproved”’ of the Vatican’s immediate shadow. It is said 
that he asked for a loan from the Railway Directors of 
20,000,000 francs (800,0002.) as the price of authorizing the 
opening, which was declined. Evidently, the Papal view of 





railway travelling is, that it is a ven/al sin,—an indulgence for 
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which ought to be bought at a go 
the Church. et 

The Palmyra Courier of Missouri gives the account of a shock- 
ine military crime committed by Gencral McNeil. When the 
Confederates « ntered Palmyra, an old re sident, Mr. Andrew Alls- 
man, mysteriously disappeared. When General McNeil returned 
to th place, he threatened that if the abducted or murdered 
man were not restored by a certain day, he would retaliate on 
all the prisoners in his hands. ‘Ten {cll into his hauds the 
day before this notice expired. And ali these ten prisoners were 
shot beside their coflins by way of vengeance for the (probable) 
murder of one man. This is a barbarism worthy of Marshal 
Pelissicr’s African campaign, and justly does more to win aid 
for the Confederate cause, both in America and Europe, than 
it can ever do to inspire the Confederates with terror. 





General Rosencranz has superseded General Buell in Ken- 
tucky, and many hopes are, of course, formed for the new 
General, who won the last battle of Corinth with great credit 
to himself. General Buell has been a slow man fighting 


against very fast men, like General Morgan and General } 


Bragg, and has naturally therefore been worsted. 


M. Aymand Cavour, the nephew of the late Count Cavour, 
Has just administered a curious rebuke to his own father, in 
defence of the memory of his uncle. When the letter of Ca- 
vour to Rattazzi was published so unjustifiably some months 
ogo, young Cavour was in Africa. His father, the Marquis, 
who is an eccentric old man, exonerated M. Rattazzi by say- 
ing that the letter was published by permission of the family. 
l'his the son emphatically denies, blames its publication 
strongly, and asserts on his own memory that Count Ca- 
vour’s language, at the time of the Paris Conference, and im- 
medially after his conversations with Lord Clarendon, fully 
bore ont the assertions made in the letter on which Lord Cla- 
rendon cast such strong imputations. 


Dr. Leahy, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, has pub- 
lished a most extraordinary pastoral. It recounts and con- 
demns most strongly the faction fights kept up in his diocese 
by the parties who call themselves Four-year-olds and Three- 
year-olds. The quarrel, it seems, originated in a dispute 
about the age of a bull, and has raged for years, dividing 
fumily against family, and leading to incessant outrages. The 
members of each party waylay and murder one another, and 
the Archbishop publishes a list of cightecn murderous assaults 
committed within two years. Dr. Leahy does his duty in 
reprelending these crimes; but they discredit the law even 
more than the priesthood. Lrishmen object to be hanged just as 
much as anybody else; and if everybody who committed a 
fection murder were steadily executed, the amusement would 
soon be given up. ‘The way to deal with savages—and these 
men are as much savages as Papuans or Bornese—is to do 
inexorable justice, till the breach of a civil law seems to them 
as impossible as the breach of a natural one. “Faction” does 
not tempt a man to put his finger in the candle, simply 
because he knows that, whether he is right or wrong, the 
eandle will burn him. A murder among a tribe of this sort 
should produce an execution in the same inevitable way. 





The Emperor of Austria has just submitted his Civil List. 
He demands 7,458,700 florins, or say 750,000/. a year, being 
an increase of 130,000/. The Imperial hunting establish- 
ments, travelling expenses, festival expenses, expenses for 
guards, and miscellaneous expenses, are all increased, in the 
face of crippled finances and a yearly augmenting deficit. The 
wonderful selfishness of such demands at such a time is 
heighteued when we remember that the Imperial House has 
estates which make it one of the richest in Europe, and would 
make it the richest, if they were a little better managed. The 
Reichsrath, it is presumed, will accede to the Civil List, 
though it is positively greater than that of Great Britain, and 
** positively greater,” regard being had to the revenue, is more 
than three times as great. 


It is difficult to believe sometimes that the officers in com- 
mand of American steamers do not wish for European inter- 
vention. The details published of the attack on the Blanche 
make the case absolutely inexcusable. She was hunted by the 
Montgomery on to the Cuban shore, and the captain formally 
claimed Spanish protection. The Alcalde accordingly hoisted 
the Spanish flag over the English one, but the captain of the 
Montgomery drove him out of the ship, and then fired her. 
Tho Spanish Government took the matter up sharply, and the 
Federal Cabinet, besides disavowing the act, have promised to 
punish Captain Hunter. He will, of course, be degraded, and 


d price from the Head of | 


| Advertiser. 





then made an Admiral, and the Spaniards have according} 
ordered five more ships of war to cruise off the Am tien 
station, and help to protect their rights by something = 
little more valid than international law. ¢ ali 


The Record would do well to keep a little of its anxi Jus 


textualism in divine, for human affairs. Lt accuses ys of 

false statement which we never made, in order, we g later 
. . . - t Ss 

to evade answering one which we did make. It says; « When 


the Spectator alleges that the | Dr. Colenso’s ] book was obt dined 
without the knowledge or permission of the gentleman in 
whose hands the book lay for a time, it hazards a random 
assertion, which happens to be false, and which we can oq 
meet by a direct and positive contradiction.”” We hazarde] 
nothing, and said nothing at all about the mode in which the 
book was obtained. We did say, “the erfracts obtained } 
the Record were obtained without the knowledge or Ae 
mission of the gentleman in whose hands the book lay fo 
a time.” And the assertion was not “ hazarded.”” fp, 
Colenso’s own letter was our authority for all we said, and 
that letter fully proves the breach of literary honour of whic, 
the Record has been guilty. ‘So far was I,” he Wrote 
to us, “from sowing the book broadcast, as the Recorg 
asserts, that I had not shown it to the University Ppp. 
fessor to whom I wrote the letter quoted in my preface 
nor to many others of my most intimate friends, But 
one copy which I had submitted to a clergyman ang 
Hebrew scholar, and which he with my consent lent to 
his father, also a good Hebraist, came, it seems, while jp 
the possession of the latter, under the eye of the editor of 
the Record.” The book thus lent was conspicuously an un. 
published book,or—to use Dr. Colenso’s own language 
‘‘without name of publisher or printer, coarsely stitched and 
covered, with the paging all in confusion, printed in different 
kinds of type and on different kinds of paper, so that there 
could be no possibility of mistaking it for any other than it 
really was, equivalent to a private manuscript.” No per. 
mission was ever given to any possessor of a private copy to 
“circulate” or ‘ventilate’? it, as the Record affirms. And 
we may now say that the gentleman through whose means the 
editor of the Record obtained a sight of it, writes to us in a 
letter now in our possession, that no permission to copy extracts 
was ever even thought of. ‘ When I heard that the editor of 
the Record had read it, I lost no time in acquainting him that 
it was an uncorrected copy, only intended for the suggestions 
and alterations of confidential persons ;”” and he adds his belief 
that this authenticated confirmation of the obvious privacy of 
the book reached the editor of the Record betore his p»per 
came out. In the face of all this the Record cannot conceal 
its triumph that it published ‘the more damaging extracts 
taken from the Natal impression ‘neat as imported!’”’ We 
have noticed in another place the curious community of 
thought and feeling between ‘his paper and the Morning 
The last beautiful metaphor almost tempts us to 
think that the instructor of the licensed victuallers occasion- 
ally transfers the alcoholic vigour of his thought to the columns 
of our Pharisaic but unscrupulous contemporary. 


The death of General Theodoraki Grivas, one of the prime 
movers in the late Greek revolution, and the first who raised 
the standard of insurrection at Vonitza, is a severe blow to 
the Republican party, of which he was the acknowledged 
head. His departure from the scene makes the proclamation 
of a Federal form of government, which seemed likely enough 
only about a week ago, highly improbable, at least, for the 
moment. The General leaves a son, Lieutenant Grivas, a 
bold and lion-hearted youth, the leader in the revolt of Nauplia 
—sketched in the Spectator of March 22nd—and it is very 
likely that he will take his father’s place at the head of the 
Democratic party, though he may be too young to be thought 
of as chief of a Greek Republic. For the moment the chances 
are decidedly in favour of the kingship of the Duke de Leuch- 
tenberg, whose candidacy is strongly supported by Russia and, 
it is said, by France. 

The cipher King of Spain has had a fall from his horse and 
dislocated some bones. His Majesty tumbled off once or twice 
before, some years ago; and since that time, it is said, was 
fastened to the saddle by some cunning contrivance. a this 
last mournful occasion the groom must have neglected to tie his 
Catholic Majesty properly. 





Herr yon Bismark-Schénhausen, it is rumoured in Berlia 
olitical circles, intends introducing universal suffrage ™ 
russia. The new clectoral law, it is said, will be modelled 

on the French Imperial system, with certain moclifications 
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ach as the continuance 0 | 
“aia It would be a bold political move, but mizht not be 
yoting. 


ikely to have the desired effect of greatly strengthening the 
nlike f . y§& i E 

. uitra-Conservative party. The Prussian peasant is not 
ruling ultra - i A 

unlike the French one m many respects. 


The ploodhounds of the Church were at first thrown out 
f Mr. Jowett. As a University professor 
he is in no way amenable to the Court of 
Arches, but the patience and ingenuity of bigots is greater 
than the patience and ingenuity even of bloodhounds. | rhe 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford is the 
ornament of the University and almost the soul of Balliol 
College, where the influence which he has exercised over 
several generations of students has sent more thoroughly- 
taught and thorough-minded men into the world than any 
other College tutor of almost any day can boast. His duties 
jn no way concern the region of theology proper, in which 
there are many topics the full depth of which he has, perhaps, 
not so completely fathomed as other greater theologians; but 


bv the position oO 
without 2 living, 


foundest sense religious. Yet, in the eyes of bigots, any 
indolent, self-regarding, comfortable don, who has never 


troubled the depths of any question, human or divine, is | 


better than a partial heretic, and a means has been hit upon of 
beating up Mr. Jowett’s University cover. Two cases have 
been submitted to Dr. Phillimore, the Queen’s Advocate, 
founded on the Statutes of the University,—one as to the 
jurisdiction in the case of a Professor accused of heresy—the 
‘other as to the probability that Mr. Jowett’s essay and book 
would be pronounced heretical by the proper Court. Dr. Phil- 
limore’s opinion in both cases favours the hopes of the bigots. 
It seems that the Chancellor, and in his place the Vice-Chan- 


f the now existing mode of indirect | 





A new scheme for boring a railway tunnel through the 
Alps is in contemplation in Switzerland. The cantonal govern- 
ments of Geneva, Lausanne, Fribourg, and Valais, are at the 


head of the affair, and ample means seem to be forthcoming. 


The tunnel is to be through the Simplon, and of the length 
of about 4,600 metres. According to all a counts, the 
similar project of boring through Mont Cenis threatens to 


no one denies for a moment that his influence is in the pro- | 


| 


cellor of the University, is bound to hear accusations of | 


heresy: “ Ipsius etiam est—ut omnes contra statuta Univer- 


sitatis delinquentes vel inhoneste viventes, puniantur; et ut | 


hereticos, schismaticos et quoscunque alios minus recte de 
fide Catholic’ et doctrina vel diseiplina Ecclesia Anglican 
sentientes procul a finibus Universitatis amandondos euret.”’ In 
other words, Mr. Jowett is amenable to the Vice-Chancellor, 
who may banish him the University, if he finds him guilty. 
The appeal lies to Her Majesty in Chancery, so that 


Lord Westbury may, after all, have the hearing of the ease. | 


It is evidently possible that, if the same man held both a 
living and a University appointment, he might be de- 
clared heretical in the Ecclesiastical Courts whence the 
appeal lies to the Privy Council, and orthodox in the 
Court of Chancery and House of Lords,—which would be 
like the case of the man who was held insane in Chan- 
cery and sane in common law. 


Arches to the Court of Chancery, where Lord Westbury, with 
accurate double-edged acrimony, will be in his element. 


The Post-office is becoming a tomb for book-pus. parcels. We 


mentioned a case last week which happened to ourselves, in | 


which MS. intended for these columns, most carefully directed, 
the cover folded in, and the whole tied up in four distinct 
places, had been engulfed. Since then the Post-office authori- 
ties havediscovered the unfortunate M.S., without any cover, in 
the dark recesses of their world. 
is,—and another editor tells us that it has more than once hap- 
pened to him,—that the authorities have opened it to see that it 
contained no letter, and mislaid or lost the cover. This is really 
too bad. We are encouraged to send manuscripts by the 
book- post, and then mude to suffer for our confidence far more 
severely than if we had paid the letter post on fifty such 
pareels. The unwrapping of such pareels, when necessary 
at all, should be specially inspected by an officer, whose duty 
it should be to see that no such errors occur. 

An eye-witness of King Otho’s entry into Munich informs 
us that our statement of his cerpulence is not exact. We can 
ouly reply by adopting the words of Leigh Hunt when prose- 


cuted for calling George the Fourth a fat Adonis of fifty : | 


“The King is not fifty, is not an Adonis, and is thin.” Our 
correspondent states that the ex-King of Greece had the bad 
taste to wear the national dress, which he had forfeited with 


the crown, that he scemed moved to a sort of spasmodic | 


liveliness, and the ex-Queen to severe gravity by the plaudits 
of the Bavarian crowd. In would not be worth our 
alluding to the looks of the d posed sovereigns, but that 
Macaulay has described at great length the appearance of James 
on returning from the Boyne to St. Germain, and the future 
historian of Greece may want materials for a companion picture. 


Dr. Phillimore also advises | 
that Mr. Jowett’s writings are heretical, and we may soon | 
have the whole hue and ery transferred from the Court of 


The simple state of the case | 


while | 


i 
be a failure, the fatal cause being want of air. 


Preparations are already being made to commemorate the 

fiftieth auniversary of the battle of Leipsi: ,» on the 18th of 
October next. ‘The impulse has been given by a body which 
that it has replaced the old Leipsic tradition, that it 
was fortunate the town was not burnt down, by a more national 
feeling, and a committee has been formed to organize the jubi- 
lee. The Germans are very fond of theso celebrations, and, 
to do them justice, they are thoroughly consistent in their 
view of them. Not only do they commemorate the victory, 
ut they perpetuate the state of things which, by causing the 
long humiliation of Germany, was the final cause of the vic- 
tory. A nation of philosophers may attach more importance 
to final causes than to results, but we would beg the Ger- 
mans to consider the results of their long period of division 
before those of their temporary union, and to commemorate 
the battle of Leipsic by some practical step rather than by 
unproductive toasts and speeches. Otherwise, they may be 
called on to act it over again. 


b MiSLs 


*Y.” writes to the Times an account of a “feathered enigma” 
just secured by the British Museum. It is a fossil found in 
the Solenhofen slate (Bavaria), and contains the fore and hind 
extremities, pelvis, ribs, and tail of an animal like a feathered 
lizard. The fore-limbs are feathered, and also the tail, and 
the whole suggests a creature intermediate between reptile 
and bird, and previously wholly unknown. This discovery would 
seem to soften the lines of demarcation between species and 
species, and so to make for Mr. Darwin’s theory. The ‘feathered 
enigma,’’ as it is called, was overpowered, we suppose, by the 
slate in the ‘conflict for existence,” owing to its clumsy make, 
when creatures that were “ cither flesh or foftl, or good red 
herring,” were ‘selected ” to survive. 


Mr. W. Rose writes to the 7%mes to defend his brother, Sir 
Hugh Rose, from the charge of oppression in the matter of 
the expulsion of Colonel Priestley from the Calcutta United 
Service Club. He does not succeed very well, the fact re- 
maining that Sir Hugh Rose officially punished a private 
remark, and stretched his official power to compel the mem- 
bers of «a club to vote or abstain from voting as he pleased. 
He might just as well have ordered an officer not to ‘‘ cut” an 
acquaintance, as have ordered the military members of theClub 
not to expel Colonel Priestley. Fortunately, the civilians 

have in this matter the feeling of an aristocracy, and will go 
}any length to defeat official interference with private affairs, 
and Lord Elgin is known to disapprove altogether the course 
| taken by his military colleague. 





The new suspension-bridge at Lambeth was opened on 
| Monday lust. Its architect is Mr. Barlow, and he has accom- 
| plished a feat without a parailel, having completed his bridge 
| for less than thirty thousand pounds. ‘The tolls have already 
been let at a rate which gives ten percent. on the capital, and 
the proprietors expect, from 1865, to obtain twenty per cent. 
At this rate, the river may be covered with bridges, and the 
new foot-bridge, for instance, so bitterly wanted to relieve 
London Bridge, may be erected at once. The whole roadway 
could then be given to carriages, and the worst ‘“ block” in 
| the City finally obviated. The new Lambeth bridge is said 
to be as rigid as stone, the gales of a fortnight since producing 
no vibration. 


The discount business of the Bank of England shows a consider- 
able diminution, the facilities offered elsewhere having lately at- 
tracted those who required assistance. The monthly return of the 
Bank of France was published yesterday, and is of an unfavour- 
able character. ‘The bullion shows a falling off of 1,860,000, and 
the Treasury balances of 284,400/., while there is an increase of 
3,445,0001. in the discounts, and of 730,000/ in the advances. 
A decline of 4 per cent. was produced yesterday in the English 
Funds by the publication of the Bank of France return, which is 
very unfavourable. Consols were 93$ 934 for money, and 92 924 
ex div. for the account. The New Threes and Reduced 91} 92. Red 
| Sea Telegraph Annuities, 212; and India 5 per Cents., 1094 1093. 

In the Foreign market, Greek were 16} 173; ditto Coupons, 7} 
7}. Grenada * Ex all,” 12} 13; ditto Land Warrants, 33 4; 
Egyptian, 89}; ditto, 2nd issue, 88}. Mexican, 33}. Russian, 
96; ditto New Scrip, 3 dis. Sardinian, 84 4. Spanish Passive, 
23. Italian, 714 71g. Old Turkish 6 per Cents., 83 84; ditto, 
1858, 694 693 ; and ditto paid-up Scrip, 68% 684. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


THE EFFECT OF AN ARMISTICE. 


. . e ee CO 
discussion. Peace is always a blessing; cotton js just 


now manna; and the South—evil as its fund 
principle may be—could still only form a State wee 
/in by other and jealous nations, by the Federation oy 


HE rumours about mediation, which we mentioned last | the North, and a country more or less under French pro. 


week, are now known to have their origin in a serious 
proposition by the Emperor of the French, which has not as 
yet been accepted by any other Power, and against which 
our own Government is very wisely disinclined. The 
Emperor is anxious for the close of a war which injures his 
cotton manufactures and threatens his tobacco revenue, and has 
received Mr. Slidell, the Confederate Envoy, at Compiégne. 
Russia, however, has already announced her reluctance to 
interfere ; and the English Cabinet has intimated distinctly 
enough its unwillingness to abandon a policy approved even 
by those who sympathize most strongly with the South. 
It is evident, from the demi-official announcements in the 
Times, that, though the resolve of the Cabinet is not yet taken, 
the Whig section of it may be trusted not to betray humanity 
until they are compelled. Even Mr. Gladstone, though South- 
ern in sympathy, is still devoted to peace, and Lord Palmer- 
ston, even if inclined, cannot break with all his allies at 
once. However, a request for a six months’ armistice, to be 
urged in a manner to intimate more effectual measures by the 
maritime Powers, is at least intelligible, and it may be as well 
to consider what the acceptance of such a proposal would 
involve. Its rejection we need not discuss, for that would 
but leave matters where they are, cotton as far off as ever, 
and Europe humiliated instead of simply watchful. 

An armistice then, we believe, would be a victory for the 
South. Time is always on the side of defenders, because, 
while delay can never diminish their inclination to protect 
their own homes, it does “‘ whittle” away the eagerness of 
invaders to assailthem. In the present instance, moreover, 
the party on the defensive would gain more than the general 
advantage of delay. The North fears the expenditure which 
the South avoids by requisitions, and six months of idle 
armaments would reduce the Northern treasury almost to a 
state of exhaustion. Meanwhile, the Southern Government, 
by the sale of its cotton crop, would be once more placed in 
funds, which it would employ in the purchase of arms, guns, 
steamers, and all the matériel the want of which has hitherto 
almost neutralized the advantages derived from its despotic 
organization. ‘The South dreads its enemy's gunboats, and 
the time for their operations would be exactly covered by this 
subtly-devised arrangement. Charleston would be safe, and 
Galveston open to reinforcements; the tramway might be com- 
pleted across Texas to convey cotton to Matamoras, and -so 
evade future blockades; and on all the rivers fresh matériel 
would be accumulated for the construction of river rams. 
Above all, the army of the South would be brought to a state 
of comparative perfection. It needs only shoes and drill, and 
there would be time for securing both. Composed chiefly of 


idle men, controlled by a social organization which the war has 


proved to be one of enormous strength, and fed by the labour 
of the slaves, it could be held in garrison throughout the 
months of winter and spring, and take the field in the summer 


perfect in number, with new arms and fuller equipments, a | 


complete knowledge of drill, and the habit of steady obedience 


to officers whose faces would be by that time familiar to their , 


troops. The South understands its work, and during the 
months of inaction would form a dozen Chalons. All this while 
the army of the North would be slowly growing thin. It is 
formed of men who have work, which they abandon only at 
the call of their country, and the temptation to return to that 
work as soon as immediate danger passed away would be 
almost irresistible. McClellan even now can scarcely resist 
the demand for leave, but what would the pressure be when 
the leave involved no immediate risk, and reduced the burden 
on strained finances? The army would seck its home, and 
even if, with the resumption of hostilities, it returned to its 
wearisome task, it would remain composed, as now, of men 
prepared to die, but unable even to retreat, except ina head- 
long rush. It is hard enough for the North to win while its 


soldiery are only as badly trained as those of the South, but | 


who, when the South is prepared, could estimate the extent 
of the Federal risk ? 

It is useless, therefore, to talk of the armistice as equally 
fair to both sides. Only one side requires it, and it is on 
that side that its advantages would be felt. It would secure 
victory to the South, and the point for English consideration 
is whether they want that victory. The mass of the govern- 
ing class will answer ‘yes,’ but only because they 
have not reflected on the whole issue involved. If 
victory meant separation, 








their view might be worth: 





tection on the South. That result might he tolerable to me 
ye — re 
politicians, but the armistice would not produce any such 
result as this. The moment it was declared, a strong party j 
both sections would begin to intrigue and plan for the 00 ig 
tion of the Union, with the South for its corner-stone In 
the North that scheme would be aided by the strongest e 
American feclings—that passion for imperial power which dis- 
orders judgments as sober as Mr. Thurlow Weed’s, and hearts as 
ardent as Horace Greeley’s. Even the Abolitionists woulg 
be tempted, and the mass of the people would, we believe 
accept almost any terms which did not ulcerate their pride. 
The Democrats openly say so, and the Democrats are gaining 
in party strength. A _ feeling that, with the leaders 
who have so defended the South, America might be. 
come mistress of the world, has gained ground jj 
through the war; and the evil cynicism of the Herajg— 
“ rather Jeff. Davis than disunion ’’—represents a feeling strong 
everywhere, except in New England, and among the fey 
who honestly hate human bondage. In the South this desire 
would be aided by the temptation to escape the effect of the 
President’s proclamation, which the Supreme Court would 
then annul as illegal,—and by the conviction that readmitted 
on their own terms they could rule the Union after theiy 
own desires. The practical details offer only too little 
obstacle. It is only necessary to arrange that every 
American President must be elected by both sections, aud the 
South would obtain the permanent control of the executive, 
without cutting the Northern Democrats off from that object 
of ambition. The restless soldiery would be flung into 
Mexico, to carve out new Southern States, and support the 
Monro doctrine, and the debt would be swiftly paid off by 
bonds secured upon the wild land, The Union would then be, 
for all practical purposes, a coherent slave power, with men at its 
head able to devise the conquest of a continent, and armies at 
its back sufficient to carry those devices into effect. What 
could Europe do to check so portentous a power? Blockade 
its own cotton, or invade a state upon which a million of men 
have produced no visible effect? The dream which alarmed 
Lord Aberdeen would then be a reality, and Europe iu twenty 
years would have to reckon with 2 nation owning a continent, 
| organized for battle, and avowing principles with which States 
| based on free labour can make no permanent agreement. We 
| cannot conceive, in all the boundless array of results to 
| which the war may lead, any one so evil as this, which an 
| armistice would in all human probability produce. Every 
English aspiration would then be equally defeated,—the desire 
| for the restriction of American power would be baftled as 
| much as the hope of freedom. 
Slavery, supported by the arms of twenty millions 
|of men who own no slaves, would be extended by 
/all its own evil strength, and all the force derived 
from the better principle which would make with 
it so unholy an alliance. Slavery alone the world 
might defeat; for the slaves must one day outnumber their 
owners; but slavery, backed by freemen, who multiply 
as fust as the slaves themselves, might prove too strong for 
human progress. ‘The world would be exposed to the danger 
it eseaped when the last Roman patrician fell, and the fruit of 
a thousand years of misery would be finally lost to the human 
race. ‘No conceivable immediate advantage, not even the ces- 
sation of that dull ery which rises from Lancashire to sadden 
every heart that can feel, and daunt every heait that ean only 
‘enjoy, would be worth so frightful a risk. Yet it is this pres- 
pect, a Union ruled by the South, to which the Democrats 
look, and to which European intervention would almost 
directly lead. 








DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS. 
fPELEGRAPHIC information is always unsatisfactory, and 
of all telegrams the American are the most perplexing. 
Thus, for instance, two or three weeks ago, the telegraph an- 

nounced that the Democrats had carried, or all but carried, 
Pennsylvania. The inference, of course, drawn by uuinformed 
persons was, that there had been a general clection of State 
officers for Pennsylvania, at which the Democratic party had 
almost won the day. Now, it happens that the term of the 
Pennsylvanian State Government does not expire till January, 
| 1864, and therefore the State elections will not be held tll 
October next. The election to which the telegraph alluded 
was to fill up vacancies that had occurred in the Legislature. 
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caine meena of the State Congress are chosen by districts, 


s a partial, not an universal one. j This example may 
ify our reluctance to admit without further 
jpformation that the late intelligence of Democratic victories 
1. indisputably correct. In a few hours from the time these 
lines appear in print we shall probably know the final issue. 
The elections for the State Governments of Delaware, 
Massachussets, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, are the 
only ones which take place at the present period. _ Still, 
these five States are most important ones, and, ranging as 
they do in position and polities, their vote would be a fair 
test, undovbtedly, of popular opinion in the North. Let us 
first point out what the electoral antecedents of the States 
would lead us to anticipate. The Governor of Delaware, 
Mr. Barton, is a Democrat; the Governors of the other 
four, staunch Republicans ; and in every one of these States the 
Governor is elected practically by manhood suffrage. In 1860 
the Presidential vote which is also a manhood vote, showed 


erats was 3 


the following state of parties in the States whose elections | 


are just concluded :— 


Democrats, Republicans, 
Delaware 12,214 3,815 
Michigan 66,267 88,480 
Massachussets 62,742 106,533 
New Jersey... 62,801 58 324 
New York ... 303,329 353,804 


In two, therefore, of these States the Democrats had a 
majority, and in no one of them had the Republicans any- 
thing approaching to an overwhelming victory. In ordinary 
years, then, the rise or fall of the Democratic party would 
have presented only one of the fluctuations usual enough in 
all great political contests. 
great importance; but the circumstances of the day un- 
doubtedly assign to it a great, though accidental interest. 

Amidst the confused reports of the telegrams, thus much 
appears certain, that the Democrats have either gained the 
day in the three important Federal States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Massachussets, or else have run their opponents so 
hard as to exhibit an unexpected strength. Given this Demo- 
cratic suceess, the question which we care about in England, 
is, how it is likely to affect the war. A portion of the English 
press, led by the 7%mes, has espoused the cause of the Demo- 
erats with suspicious alacrity. 
what claims it has on the sympathies even of the 
most enthusiastic of Southern admirers. Its especial 
polities were the enforcement of the fugitive slave law, 
the Monroe doctrine, extension of slavery to the terri- 
tories, the annexation of Cuba, Mexico, and Canada, and, 
above all, hostility to England. Except on the Scriptural 
precept of ‘‘ Love them that hate you,” England has no eull 


the whole electora! body, the triumph of the Demo- | 
tions, that we have lately been favoured with, of the system of 


In itself it is not a matter of 


reconcile this peaceable and successful opposition to the Go- 
vernment by constitutional means, with those glowing deserip- 


terrorism and more than Russian despotism, which we were 
told prevailed throughout the North. We could, at a push, 
admit one of these hypotheses—the constitutional triumph, or 
the reign of terror; but our digestion is too weak to swallow 
both simultaneously. 

It argues no want of charity to say that neither regard for 


| the Constitution of the United States, nor sympathy with the 


State Rights’ doctrine, are the real causes of this sudden Eng- 
lish advocacy of the Conservative Democrats against the Radi- 
cal Republicans. There is a belief in England that the Demo- 
cratic party represent opposition to the war policy, and 
that therefore their triumph is a promise of peace—and 
cotton. No belief could be more mistaken. Any person who 
takes the trouble of reading through the Democratic ad- 
dresses will look in vain for the slightest intimation that 
peace is worth securing at the sacrifice of the Union. The 
rallying ery of “the Constitution as it is,” is invariably 
coupled with that of ‘ the Union as it was.”” The mainte- 
nance of one government over the whole of the American con- 


| tinent is the vital principle of the Democratic faith, and to 


slavery, the latter by a Free-soil policy. 


As a party, it is hard to say | 


toshow affection for the Northern Democrats. The doctrines of | 


State rights, and of the ‘* Constitution as it is,” are hardly of 
a nature to inspire much interest to any but a native-born 
American. At the outbreak of the war, and, in fact, till 
within the last two months, our English critics have been 
fond of deriding the very idea of loyalty to a written Consti- 


tution. They have pointed out all the defects and weaknesses | 


ia this fundamental compact of only eighty yeurs’ standing, 
explained to their own satisfaction, that nobody was under 
the least obligation to obey it, and lectured on the 
folly of the devotees who worshipped so scnscless au 
idol. Now, on a sudden, they turn round, and can- 
not find terms strong cnough to express their 


stitution. The plea is a transparently false one. The Re- 
publicans equal, if not surpass, the Democrats in almost servile 
respect for the Constitution of Washington and Jefferson. 
The only difference in this respect between the two parties is, 
that they differ as to the interpretation of the document. 
There is no wish in any large section of the Republican party 
to change the Constitution. With the exception of Wen lell 
Phillips aud his followers, few of the party, we regret to say, 
Tecognize the doctrine of the “ Higher Law.” Their views 
and aims and hopes are all bounded by the ground-work of the 
Constitution, as they interpret it. Beyond this the leaders 
are not prepared to lead, or the party to follow. To any one 
who knows America, the notion of the Democratic success 
being a reaction in favour of the Constitution as against an 
attempt to subvert it, is simply absurd. It would be about 


| Democrats with their pro-slavery policy. 


r respect 
for the Conservative champions of this great an1 glorious Con- | ; . 
‘to English opinion; and the growth of a theoretical pro- 


‘to the peculiar institution. 


abandon it would be simple self-destruction. Some of the 
more unscrupulous Democratic leaders, like B-njamin Wood of 
New York, and Vallandigham of Ohio, probably contemplate a 
disunion of the Union into tw» parts, of which the South is 
to be the greater, but they are afraid to confess their 
faith. The key to all Federal politics consists in the 
fact that the one universal sentiment of the North is the 
desire to maintain the Union. It is only by appealing to 
this sentiment that either Democrats or Republicans can 
obtain the mastery. The difference between the two parties 
is that the former propose to restore the Union by a Pro- 
The Republican 
party was organized, not to abolish slavery, but simply and 
solely in accordance with the Chicago platform, to stop its 
further extension. ‘To carry out this principle Lincoln was 
elected; to thwart it the South seceded; and the Democrats 
are now seeking to remove the cause of secession. What- 
ever success the Democrats have gained in the late 
elections is due, we admit freely, to the Presidential edict 
of emancipation. The reception of that abolition edict 
has not been, we acknowledge, what the true friends of 
the North have hoped for. There are many reasons which 
may be alleged for its failure. The wretched refusal to assert 
any principle in its form of announcement, the absence of any 
appeal to high popular instincts, and, above all, the hypothe- 
tical character of the whole measure, were calculated, as if on 
purpose, to check any outburst of national enthusiasm. Still, 
with all this, so fur the measure has been a failure. The 
South is not terrified into submission; the slaves are 
not excited to revolt; and the North is not kindled into pas- 
sionate enthusiasm. These results have disheartened the 
people; and by an inevitable reaction they turn towards the 
The North has no 
love for slavery, but, on the other hand, it loves the Union far 
more deeply than it hates Slavery. The threat to overthrow 
Slavery has not restored the Union, and therefore the North 
listens eagerly to those who seek to restore it by the prospect 
of re-establishing slavery. ‘Ihe total coldness with which the 
news of the emancipation edict has been received in Europe 
has unquestionably strengthened the hands of the Democrats, 
The North is morbidly sensitive to European, and especially 


slavery sentiment in this country throws the greatest d'scou- 
ragement in America on the party who are practically opposed 
Republicans and Democrats are 


'both equally for the Union; the one for the Union with 


slavery, the other for the Union without it. This is the 
only difference. If any Northern State to-morrow was to be 
carried by the Democratic ticket, no proposal to “part in 
peace” with the South would be seriously proposed. The 


must be carried on until the South returns to the 


war P 
‘Union. This is the Democratic creed equally with the 
Republican. In order, however, to induce the South to 


48 reasonable to say that the object of the Conservative reac- | 


fon was to secure the Throne against the machinations of the 
Whigs. Let us say in passing, that if we accepted the view 
put forward by the Zimes as to the character of the Demo. 
cratic victories, we should be glad to learn how we are t, 


return, possibly terms of disgraceful compromise would be 
offered by the Democrats; and we should be sorry to say posi- 
tively that these terms would be rejected. A restoration of 
the Union on a pro-slavery basis would be a strange, though 
not an improbable result of that democratic triumph which 
Southern sympathizers are praying for so eagerly. And the 
first cry of the restored pro-slavery Union would, we warn 
our readers, be annexation of Canada and war with England, 
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FACTION FIGHTS. 
ULLS of all sorts have always been fatal to Ireland. 
There is the Papal bull that first handed her over to 
the brutalities of the Saxon, and there are those spoken bulls 
which have, perhaps, had by no means the smallest share in 
stamping her sons with the character of quick-witted, un- 
stable, genial ne’er-do-wells. But of all the bulls there is, 
for mischief, none like that which once upon a time grazed 
by the town of Tipperary. This venerable animal is screened 
from a profane curiosity by the fact that no one knows any- 
thing about him. His date even is a mystery, and the best- 
informed authority on this subject, the Morning News, docs 
not venture on any more definite conjecture than that he lived 
‘in former times.” Breed, size, colour, form, impartial his- | 
tory has alike failed to record, though a reverent faith readily | 
believes that on all these points it needed only some agricul- | 
tural society’s purchased prize to stamp him great. What 
we do know is, that a quarrel arose about his age. It 
was disputed whether he was three years or four years old. | 
Why this should have been a matter of such moment it is vain | 
to inquire. It may have been an anticipation of the great | 
Running Rein case, of which betters on the Derby still 
speak with unchastened violence. More probably, however, it 
is, as Lord Dundreary says, ‘one of those things whic? no fellow 
can find out.”? But, important or unimportant, it was enough 
to fight about, and no true Irishman cared to ask further. 
First kinsmen, then friends, then neighbours, were drawn 
into the contest, till at last all Tipperary was divided into 
the three-year-old and four-year-old factions. ‘ From time 
immemorial,” says the Morning News, with majestic vagueness, 
“they have fought their battles. Fair or market, wedding or 
funeral, race meeting or hurling-match, have seen them find 
some opportunity for the deadly strife.” The palmy days of 
these simple rural pleasures have passed away with the White- 
boys and the Shanayests; but even in the last six years, at 
least “in the parish of Emly and thereabouts,” this generous | 
rivalry has not been barren of results. Within this period, 
three four-year-oids and one three-year-old, and four com- 
batants unattached, have perished in these faction fights. The 
list of the wounded is too long for enumeration, but it is 
worthy of note that, at least, on one occasion, sticks and stones 
were not sufticiently deadly weapons to satisfy the fury of 
the combatants. In 1859, James Brown, of Knockany, 
received a stab which put his life in danger. But at last, 
this litt!e oasis of barbarism has attracted attention. The 
Roman Cetholie Archbishop has devoted a pastoral to it, | 
in which he enumerates with terrible precision all the | 
casualties of this ridiculous warfare. It is, as it were, the | 
formal proclamation by which he declares war on the feud, | 
and announces the measures of hostility by which he hopes 
to reduce the parishes of Emly, Kilteely, and Hospital to | 
Christianity and civilization. 

It is much to be feared that the notoriety which has been 
given to this condition of affairs in these three isolated | 
parishes will give rise in England toa feeling of not un- 
natural, but still exaggerated horror. The outbreak of Ultra- 
montane fanaticism followed by agrarian crimes and Garibaldi 
riots has not made Ire'and especially popular just now, and | 
all the old women in England of either sex will be turning up | 
their eyes and rushing at the conclusion that Dr. Leahy’s | 
pastoral affords a picture of the condition of the whole of the 
sister island. This, however, is not so. The Archbishop | 
expressly states that “these wicked factions” have been | 
revived by the people of Emly and the vicinity, *‘‘al- | 
most alone of the people of Ireland, certainly alone | 
of all the people of these dioceses.” In some sense 
the whole affair may be considered rather a sign of improve- 
ment than of backsliding. It is not so very long ago that | 
all Ireland was distracted by dissensions as foolish and as | 
Sanguinary as this, and when the evil can be confined within 
narrow limits, and a crusade be preached against it, we may 
fairly hope that even in our own days we may see its com- 
plete extinction. The fact of the matter is that whatever 
blows may have been dealt against them in the last thirty 
years, the two great foes of Ireland—ignorance and poverty 
—remain still unsubdued. “In such a state of society as 
formerly existed the very endowments of the people become 


! 





their bane. That eager and excitable temperament, that 
thirst for distinction, to which education would have given a 


right aim, and prospevity a fitting field, led them in the actual 
condition of their country only to distinguish themselves 
among other savages in their love of fighting and drink. 
Those who know what Ireland was half a century ago marvel 
rather at the extraordinary progress she has made, than at 





| past year. 


‘people of Emly to the composition of 


a 
occasional backslidings, such as we have witnessed during the 
5 


Nor, unexpected as the late outbreak was 
causes altogether beyond the reach ot conjecture, Among a 
people whose position as a conquered race, subject to an aris. 
tocracy of alien creed, has made hostility to law a cherished 
tradition, a national priesthood becomes of necessity not oy! 
leaders, but lawgivers. Their indignaticn at the events whic 
have recently taken place in Italy they have imparted t 
their people, and hence a wide-spread and ungovernable 
restlessness. Something also must be allowed for the Cessation 
of the emigration to America, which has kept the poorest and 
most turbulent of the population at home. Independently of 
these causes, the progress of a nation eun scarcely be expected 
to be absolutely uniform and steady. The opium-eater, most 
determined to break himself of his ruling vice, is still Subject 
to an oceasional relapse. Thus, whatever cause there may be for 
regret in the present condition of Ireland, there is none for 
despair. Education, and the gradual growth of the national 
industry have effected much, and will effect more. Eye 
successive outbreak of this sort becomes less inveterate thay 
the last, and amid all discoursgements we may retain ony 
faith in three great panaceas— Education, Justice, and Time. 
It would, however, be to do Archbishop Leahy an injustice 
to suppose that he has confined his efforts on behalf of the 
a pastoral. The 
tedemptorist Fathers are to “hold a mission” among them 
for several weeks, preaching and confessing penitents, All 
good men’s wishes will, notwithstanding any difference of 
ereed, accompany the missionaries on their errand; and if 
they succeed in checking even for the time this miserable 
strife, neither they nor the Archbishop will have laboured in 
vain. More than temporary suecess it would perhaps be idle 
to hope from it. All history shows how little devotional 
fecling can do to eradicate faults which are due to permanent 
causes working in society. Even the Archbishop himself tells 
us how, last year, John Molony and Daniel Connors “ began a 
fight at the chapel gate of Emly on a Sunday, and, having re- 
tired to a ficld close by, fought it out during Mass in presence of 
several spectators.’’ Sometimes they defer the contest till after 
service, but it does not seem that their religion goes gene- 
rally much further. We say this in no sectarian spirit, and 
are certainly not disposed to blame the Archbishop because he 
has decided on attacking that vindictiveness, which is one of 


» 4Pe its 


y 


‘ 
“ 


|the worst points in the character of all Celtic races, ata 


point where it is not fortified, as in the agrarian crimes, by a 


| sense of wrong, which may be imaginary, but is stili genuine 


and deep. If he can conquer his people’s love of revenge by 
the influence of religion im one matter, he will have gone a 
long way towards subduing it in every other. His own 
pastorals, too, have always had an honourable reputation for 
being free from political matter; but so long as his brethren 
are never tired of polliating murder by complaints of the law, 
respect for it is likely to be a plant of somewhat slow growth 
in Irish bosoms. Neither can it be forgotten that the 
Catholic hierarchy have put themselves into vehement 
opposition to the national system of education—the only one 
which, in an impoverished country where religious feeling 
runs high, can ever be really general. If poverty must be 
left to time, ignorance at least can be fought by less 
dilatory tactics. Yet the Roman Bishops have loudly 
declared that unless the education of their people is 
placed in their hands ignorance shall still reign. That, 
whatever may be said, is the practical result of their 
decision. And, happily, it is not given even to the sacred 
influence of Religion herself to effect any object, however de- 
sirable, while the human means by which it is attainable are 
neglected or defied. If it were, she would be degraded into 


}an ineentive to sloth, and become the chief hinderance to en- 


lightenment and progress. Secular advantages must be sought 
| by secular means; religion unites with them, when attained, 
|so as to give them a deeper meaning and a nobler aim. 8o 
| long as this truth is overlooked or contra:licted by the Catholic 
} Church—so long as they refuse to further education unless 
they can have it just in the form which they consider the 
‘best, much cannot be hoped from their efforts, however well- 
‘intentioned and sincere. ‘To credit for these qualities Dr. 
| Leahy is entitled by the whole tenor of his life; and it 18 
| the felicity of enterprises such as those which he is now com- 
mencing, that not only is the merit of them not dependent on 
success, but that no success, however slight, will be without 
lits reward. Often opposed to the policy of the Catholic hier- 
jarchy, we gladly welcome any endeavour from any of their 
/number to place the plain truth before their people, for that 
|is at least one step towards improvement. ‘To such efforts, 
| come they from whom they may, we can never be indifferent; 
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and, meanwhile, gladly hope for them a more permanent in- 
fuence than we can pretend to anticipate. 





THE COMMENDATORE RATTAZZI, VICTOR 
EMANUEL, AND THE GREEKS. 
ITHOUT doubt the happiest and most remarkable 
\ feature in the Italian revolution was the thorough 
cordiality which existed between King and people. This was 
the more astounding, when we consider the antecedents ot the 
Royal House, and the kind of reputation it had won for itself. 
The Princes of the House of Savoy have, indeed, been pro- 
yerbially distinguished as much for their restless, seltish, 
usbing, and despotic propensities, as for the manly vigour 
with which at all times they were ready to assert their am- 
bitious projects and promote their success. They have, 
asa rule, been men whose arm was as stout and skilful in 
striking, as their brain was astute in scheming and their 
tite for acquisition keen. Men of this stamp are ad- 
mirably fitted to command for themselves attention and 
influence in the fields of practical politics, but certainly 
they are not the most likely to elicit popular affection 
andconfidence. For centuries there has prevailed in Europe 
an impression that the House of Savoy is a master hand 
at making bargains, while in Italy the feeling existed, until 
the accession of Victor Emanuel, that the King of Piedmont’s 
hand was no less harsh and heavy than it could on oceasion 
be dexterous. The influence of this unfavourable impression 
was glaringly manifest in the reception which Charles Albert 
met from the Italians in 1848. As was but natural, men, 
with a recotlection of how he had borne himself in 1821, and 
how, as King, he had persistently ruled his subjects in a 
spirit of tyrannical jealousy and bigotry, until the moment 
when a sudden profession of Liberalism coincided with 
favourable opportunities for securing aggrandizement, instine- 
tively hung back from trusting the sincerity of the conversion, 
and were disposed to consider it a fresh instance of the 
astute devices, for which Savoyard craftiness was famed. 
It was due, first to the spontancously soldierlike instincts of 
the present King, and next to the happy ascendaney exerted 
during his lifetime by that thoroughly constitutional politician, 
Count Cavour, that a few years sufficed to dispel the suspicions 
of the Italians so thoroughly, as to make Victor Emanuel a 
popular idol, and cause him to be proclaimed by acclamation 
King of Italy. For, that the votes that put the crown of 
Italy on the brow of the House of Savoy were the genuine 
effusions of popular enthusiasm, and uticrly uninfluenced by 
the kind of tricking manipulations which it suits some persons 
to say were brought to bear, is a point so clear that it would 
be a waste of time to expatiate thereon. Those who affirm 
the contrary are people who are determined not to admit truth 
when unpleasant, and xre bound by their bricfs to repeat the 
same story ad nauseam, in stolid contempt of every refutation. 
For once a sovereign had won the hearts of the people, and 
the delusion, if there were such, about ‘ // Re Galantuomo,” 
was a popular delusion, if ever there was one. People were 
mad with enthusiasm for a sovercign whom they believed 
to be quite free from the selfish ambition so common to 
princes, and that the passion of his life was, to devote it 
to the freedom and the greatness of his country. 

If we may rely on information which we have every rea- 
son to believe true, there seems good cause to fear that the 
popularity which Victor Emanuel acquired, while under the 
guidance of his better genius, has been seriously im- 
paired since he has surrendered himself to the influence of the 
Commendatore Rattazzi. Unless we are altogether mistaken, 
a marked change of fecling is now signally shown in quarters 


where, a short while ago, there existed a strong current of 


enthusiasm. The revolution which has just made the throne 
of Greece vacant has mainly been the work of men who, for 
some time, have been in more or less active correspondence 
with the more advanced among Italian politicians. We do 
not wish to express the least opinion as to the expediency or 
Policy of countenancing the particular views which these 
Greck Liberals may have been entertaining for their country. 
Je merely wish to point to the fact, that many of the most 
influential men engaged in the abortive attempt made at revo- 
lation last spring in Nauplia, and in the successful one that has 
just occurred, were once affected with such a lively sympathy 
for Italy, and especially Victor Emanuel, as to harbour 
the intention of making his younger son their King, under 
the conviction that the son of so well-tried a defender of his 
Country's liberties would be the best guardian of infant freedom 
m Greece. It may be recollected that at the time of the 
msing at Nauplia, in April, the name of the Prince of Savoy 
was repeatedly brought forward at popular demonstrations in 





various parts of Greece. Well, the men who then failed are 
now masters of the situation; yet, we are told that they 
show themselves by no means disposed to advocate the claims 
ef this Prince, but confess to have seen reason for seriously 
modifying their opinion as to the expediency of his candi- 
dateship. This change is not rested on any such ‘grounds of pru- 
dence as might, perhaps suggest themselves, in the view of 
propitiating adverse diplomatic influences. The Greek potiti- 
cians do not urge the propriety of not awakening the {vars of 
those Powers who have taken the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire under their especial wing, by the election of the 
son of a king so prone to annexation, and who may very 
naturally be imbued with his father’s propensities on this 
score. Not a word has reached us which might suggest 
so plausible and sensible an explanation. On the econ- 
trary, we are informed that the former supporters of the 
Savoy Prince make no secret that the reason why they have 
abandoned his cause is because, since what has re ently oe- 
curred in Italy under the auspices of the Commendatore Rat- 
tazzi, their minds are beset with distrust as to the good faith 
of the Royal Family. The blood shed in fratricidal conflict at 
Aspromonte, the wound inflicted on the great people’s man 
Garibaldi, by Italian hands at the instigation of M. Rattazai, 
the discreditable double dealings by which their minister 
made a cat’s paw of the simple Patriot, solely for selfish pur- 
poses—the Mephistophclian shamelessness with which he 
sacrificed the party of action the moment he felt it to be his 
interest to do so—the flagrant violation of e nstitutional right, 
systematically perpetrated under the mask of patriotic defence 
of the monarchy against anarchy—a violation which told the 
more that it was repeatedly perpetrated on individuals partieu- 
larly connected with Greece ; and, finally, the melancholy readi- 
ness with which Victor Emanuel, once ‘the King Honest Man,” 
deliberately lends the august sanction of his countenance to 
proceedings, so painfully marked with all the features of mean 
craft and selfish astuteness; all these things have worked a 
change of opinion, and have revived the dispelled popular 
suspicion of the good faith to be found in the House of 
Savoy. It is a melancholy fact—but a fact which if is the 
best service that the true friends of Italy can render her to 
proclaim earnestly —that a few months’ tenure of that office, 
into which he wriggled himself with so muchassiduous shifti- 
ness, have been enough for the Commendatore Rattazzi, by a 
lavish expenditure of his serpentine qualities, so to taint the 
fair name of Victor Emanuel, and with him of monavehy itsclf 
in Italy, as to deprive them already of much of the sterling 
halo with which they had been invested by the high-minded 
influence of Count Cavour. Let the King be well assured 
that there is no affection for the House of Savoy per se in 
Italy, and that his election, under circumstances of unparalleled 
enthusiasm, was due entirely to a popular conviction that he 
had renounced the well-known dispositions of his race, and 
set the glory of his life in being the royal mouth-piece and 
champion of the people. The Italians want to be free Italians 
under a monarch ; but they have not the slightest intention to 
allow themselves to become the vassals of a mere Piedmon- 
tese sovereign. Until the influence of M. Rattazzi was felt, 
there was nowhere any symptom of re-action to be deseried ; 
nor is there as yet of re-action, properly speaking. What, 
however, is very decided is the falling off in the King’s 
popularity—a falling off exactly analogous to what 
has happened amongst his former Greek sympathizere. 
Men are becoming beset with conflicting thoughts and fears, 
since they observe that the needle of their magnet has shown 
unequivocal symptoms of grievous deflections. By readily sub- 
mitting to be drawn down by the Commendatore Rattazzi into 
the low position of an electioneering instrument useful to 
ministerial intrigues, the royalty of Victor Emanuel is 
risking irretrievably the forfeiture of that priceless attribute of 
popular affection to which it owes its existence—on which 
alone it may depend for continuance—which has so brightly 
distinguished it from all the royalties of the Continent, and 
which at once endowed its infancy with a strength that ex- 
torted for it acknowledgment from all the leading Cabinets of 
Europe. Is the patriotic soul of the Commendatore Rattagzi 
not suffused with pride, at the price which he is in a fair way 
to make his country pay, for the benefit of letting him enjoy 
the coveted honour and emoluments of Premier? It is not at 
all improbable that M. Rattazzi’s action, thoug! in a way very 
different to his conception, may tend to the decided benefit of the 
Italians, who, from the doses of experience he is now adminis- 
tering them, are likely to derive a seasonable corrective to that 
exaggerated reliance on royalty, to which they seemed will- 
ing to abandon themselves. But the service thus rendered 
will redound solely to the credit of the Italians, and will not 
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reflect the least ray of ennobling glory on a politician who, 
under the impulse of a miserable greed of office, has systema- 
tically expended all his faculties in acts that have lowered 
the good name of his King, and are eating out the very vitals 
of his country’s liberties. 





LORD STANLEY ON THE PACIFIC THEORY 
MARITIME LAW. 
ORD STANLEY’S address on Monday night at the Juridi- 


calSocicty, though carefully guarded against expressing 


OF 


the final conviction of a statesman on Mr. Cobden’s proposals | 


for the reform of our maritime law, places distinctly before 
the public the true standard by which to try these proposals. 
Suppose them already carricd out, said Lord Stanley,—what 
would be their effect? He thought that the abolition of the 
right of commercial blockade would have one very notable 
effect,—namely, to strengthen the weaker as against the 
stronger,—to equalize the forces of the combatants,—and so to 
prolong the war. Lord Stanley added other pertinent con- 
-sidcrations on the same side,—but this one consideration sug- 
gests so much that is of the first importance, that we propose 
to confine ourselves to it in the present article. 
Cobden’s adherents on this question have fairly faced the con- 
sequence of wholly exempting commerce from the direct 
dangers of war. It not only, as Lord Stanley says, tends to 
equalize the strength of combatants, but absolutely and 
completely effects this for all naval purposes as_ between 
the very strongest combatant and the very weakest. For 
what will be the ecct of abolishing commercial block- 
ades, and all blockades except those of fortified ports and 
arsenals? Clearly this: that a navy will be no longer of the 
slightest use, except against a hostilenavy. There will be no- 
thing that it cou/d do—no object for its guns. In short, unless 
the weaker nation be good enough to keep up a navy and arsenals 
on purpose to find employment for its stronger rival, the 
stronger navy will be simply paralyzed,—gagged by the provi- 
sionsof international law. Of course, to suppose that the practice 
of bombarding defenceless coast towns—a cruel measure, al ways 
reprobated by civilization—will outlast the far less distasteful 
and far more effectual war policy of blockades, is absurd. With 
the right of commercial blockade will go at once every pos- 
:sible use for a navy, except that of duclling with its oppo- 
nent’s navy. And if, therefore, our opponents are wise 
enough to suppress their navy altogether, the net result of 
the new international law will be that the weakest of our 
opponents can cancel the whole strength of our naval power, 
by the very cheap device of abolishing its own navy ex- 
) penditure. 

Now, to what results would this lead? Mr. Cobden has 
‘heen misled in his discussion, by concentrating his mind on 
the many considerable disadvantages of commercial blockades 
to England in any war with France, America, or Russia. 
But he has not considered that our navy is our principal— 
indeed, our only—formidable weapon to resist or avenge the 
petty injuries and insults of scores of minor Powers. He 
will certainly not admit that the blockade of the Piraeus as 
a result of Lord Palmerston’s policy in the Don Pacifico case 
was desirable; but he would not deny that our only sum- 
mary meaus of exacting justice, or warding off petty injuries 
from inferiors, is the peremptory use of our navy in such 
fashion as that. Whether the Chinese war was right or not 
is an open question, but one of our most powerful instruments 
-on that coast has always been our power of blockading the 
Peiho against the provision junks. 

If, then, this right of commercial blockade be given up, 
and with it the whole power of our navy as an aggressive 
weapon against any nation without a navy, what might we 
expect as the inevitable consequence? Clearly that war would 
become more and more a question of armies alone; that, to 
use a mathematical expression, instead of being a function of 
two wholly different variables—the war ship and the field regi- 
ment—it would vary with the number and quality of the 
regiments only. The war passions of nations, we may be 
sure, would never be annihilated by consccrating the sea to 
peace. If by any means you could paralyze naval organiza- 
tion, the fighting power saved would rush into the region of 
military organization. Lop off our navy, and the first effect 
would be to throw the whole game of European policy into the 
hands of France. With that we may be sure England would 
never rest content, and we should soon set to work to restore 


, > | 
None of Mr. 





ee. 
our present position in the world. For, as Lord Stanley reminds 
us, the abolition of the right of commercial blockade would 
equalize our naval power with that of our pettiest foe. T 
rectify this there is but one means,—to qualify ourselves 
foran unlimited number of military expeditions, such as the 
French are now undertaking in Mexico. Where before we had 
sent a squadron of frigates, we should now have to trang. 
port a few regiments of troops; and in order, therefore to 
retain the same disposable force for foreign influence, we 
| Should be obliged to double or treble our army. : 
We hold it then to be clear, that the result of effectually 
crippling the naval operations of nations would be, in the 
|first place, temporarily to equalize the greater maritime 
| Powers with the least maritime Powers of the world ;—anq 
lnext to press the vital force thus checked into the other 
‘great arm of nations,—the army. If this be desirable Jo 
| Mr. Cobden consider. If not, then let us pause long at the 
| step of prohibiting commercial blockades. The Treaty of 
Paris has, we take it, for the present, laid down the most ad. 
vanced principles of maritime law which it will be at all safe 
'to accept. And the only fresh application of these principles 
which we may fairly advocate, is the removal of the foolish 
exceptional burden on the special class of shipowners, by ex- 
tending to private enemics’ goods (other than contraband) iy 
enemies’ ships, the same immunity already granted to them in 
| neutral ships,—without infringing on the laws of a commer- 


cial blockade. 
7 women of England have always been staunch sup- 
porters of the Volunteer movement. The last instance of 
their good-will is a suggestion from three royal ladies, the 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, and the Princess Mary, that a ladies’ committee 
should be formed, and subscriptions, ranging from one shilling 
to five guineas, collected from ladies only, with a view of sup- 
plying from the interest of the fund prizes at future Wimble- 
don meetings fur Volunteers who have not won any of the 
ordinary prizes. The ladies hope ‘“‘thereby to give those 











GENEROUS DUCHESSES AND VOLUNTEERS. 


| who have come from adistance, and who must have incurred 


considerable expense, an opportunity of winning a prize, 
which although perhaps not in itself of great value, may still 
cover much of the extra expense incurred, and likewise afford 
gratification in placing their names on the prize list.” 

The royal ladies in question have headed the subscription 
with five guineas each, and their example is, we hear, bearing 
fruit, and a large prize fund is likely to be the result before 
next spring. 

The ladies who have started this subscription have done so 
with the best motives, taking, as they say, ‘‘ great interest in 
and being very anxious to promote the practice of rifle-shoot- 
ing throughout the country,” and they deserve the hearty 
thanks of the nation for giving any expression whatever to 
this anxiety. It is with great reluctance, therefore, that we 
question the wisdom of their method. They are only follow- 
ing the leaders of the Volunteers, however, who have from 
the first given an altogether exaggerated, and, we must add, 
mischievous prominence to the prize business. If, as they 
have often said themselves, and we believe, it is in our day a 
serious patriotic duty for every able-bodied young man who 
can possibly afford it to join a corps and learn drill and shoot- 
ing, that duty should be kept steadily before men’s eyes, and 
the inducement of valuable prizes,—silver cups, purses of 
money, and the like—kept as much in the background as 
possible. If we in England could only learn to appeal to 
high motives instead of low ones—if we could every now and 
then drive that test of all things by money value out of our 
heads—we should get far better work out of ourselves in the 
long run. 

If this ladies’ fund must go to swell the amount already 
expended on prizes for the Volunteers,—and we own that we 
are at a loss to suggest any alternative application of it for the 
benefit of the foree generally—the method of distribution 
which they have adopted is unexceptionable. To offer more 
prizes of large value would be positively injurious. This pro- 
viding of solatia viclis may encourage the rank and file to 
greater perseverance at the butts, and will, at any rate, 
convince them that their efforts have been appreciated 
by their countrywomen—the most coveted reward for man’s 
work. But having said thus much, we must take the 





all our pride and greatness as a European Power by the or- 
ganization of a grande armee. Would this result be satisfactory 
to Mr. Cobden? Does he imagine for a moment that our finances 
would gain by this vast diversion of the channel of our energies? 
Yet it would be essential, if we were to attempt to retain 





opportunity of speaking a further word of caution to 
the Volunteers as to their prize mania. They were 
warned long ago by their own excellent official journal, 
the Wolunteer Service Gazette, that a class of professional 
marksmen would be nurtured by this system of expensive 
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who would be a hindrance rather than a help to the 


prizes, t of high proficiency in shooting by the bulk of 


the 7 And so it has turned out. The — : the 
-»¢ in many corps for this year show a marked falling- 
ag ae Ap The reason is that there 


off in the numbers of competitors. 
are afew men in each corps who have plenty of spare time 
on their hands, and have so used it that it is now a matter 
of certainty that they will carry off all the best prizes. They 
are asa rule by no means the men who set the best example 
in other ways; on the contrary, they are notoriously careless 
gs to drill and discipline, hold very lightly to their own corps, 
and often threaten to leave, and join others where pot-hunting 
would be more profitable. The men who can only find time 
to shoot through their classes will not enter the lists against 
them, or do so hopelessly and carelessly. 

This is a serious danger to rifle-shooting as a national pas- 
time, and one against which the National Rifle Association 
and commanding officers are bound to struggle. So far as the 
Wimbledon and other great prize mectings open to all comers 
are concerned, we do not at present see any remedy ; but, on 
the other hand, each corps within itsclf has the matter in its 
own hands. A very simple system of handicapping would 
soon put all members of corps on a reasonably fair level. We 
all know that there are three squares in our targets, and that 
a hit in the white counts one; in the outer black, or centre, 
two; in the inner black, or bull’s-eye, three points. The 
winner of a first prize in a corps should thenceforward lose 
his outer square in shooting for regimental prizes,—that is to 
say, his hits in the white should not score. If he won a second 
time, he should lose his centre hits, and be reduced to the 
bull’s-eye alone. Or, reversing the method, after gaining one 
prize, he might lose his bull’s-eye, and count only centres and 
outers; and, after gaining a second, might lose his centres, 
and count only one, an outer, for every hit. Either plan 
would answer, and so the prizes would be spread more widely 
and fairly over the corps ; while at the same time there might 
be certain honorary budges, which would still show who were 
the crack shots in each corps. 

If commanding officers gencrally would adopt some such 
system as either of those above suggested, and would at the 
same time encourage corporate matches, such as those between 
companies, between officers and men, between corps, and so 
on, instead of individual matches between all the members of 
acorps or of a company, they would be doing much towards 
allaying the unpleasant feeling which has already arisen. Now 
is the critical time. The mischief has shown its head unmis- 
takeably ; but there is quite time yet to break its neck. We 
heartily hope for the sake of the nation that the competent 
persons will see about getting this done at an carly day. 





THEOLOGY FOR LICENSED VICTUALLERS. 
HE Morning Advertiser appears to have * relations” with the 
Record. We should searcely like to analyze what relations 
these are, for, as every one has been told, ‘ analysis kills in order 
to dissect ;’ and there is obviously, to use Mr. Carlyle’s mode of 
expression, a beautiful life of some kind pulsing between the two 
papers, and touching each with an Aurora-radiance—as of masterful 
protection on the one side, and humble loyal trust on the other. 
Sometimes it seems to us as if the Morning Advertiser were a kind 
of voluntary Caliban slave or huge awkward fag to the Record, 
indefatigably working for it with earnest clumsy purpose, and 
occasionally receiving from it a noi or smile as all-sufficient reward 
in return. Its powers are not quite adapted for the peculiar field 
to which the Record devotes itself; but, such as they are, they 
seem very faithfully bestowed ; and there is something pathetic in 





the dévot air of so awkward a creature. 





ful,” beckoning men on to a better life ; and yet a hand touching 
human nature and thrilling it more powerfully than any abstract 
divinity. ‘This it was that, instigated by the Record, the Morning 
Advertiser tried to denounce with distinct epithets, and speci- 
fication of the individual dangers of spiritual wreck to which 
it would give rise. ‘The Record had indeed put out all the danger 
signals; still, to a lumbering and not very experienced observer of 
such deeps and such phenomena, there was a good deal of difficulty 
indiscriminating one kind of danger fromanother. It had only been 
able to gather clearly in this case that something half-discovered, 
peering from the deep—say sunken rocks of some sort—were the par- 
ticular danger to be alarumed. On this hint this worthy but dull 
follower lifted up its voice to inspire newspaper readers in general, 
and especially, we suppose, licensed victuallers, with the gencral 
horrors to be expected from Mr. Maurice's teaching. ‘There is a 
complete self-oblivion and heedlessness of reputation in the first 
dash made. After just expressing a wish that Mr. Maurice would 
save it the trouble of sounding for these sunken rocks, by explaining 
himself how certain they are to wreck all who approach them, 
it darts into the heart of the secret :— 

“The thing which most honest men have long desiderated has 
been that something might force Mr. Maurice to speak out. It 
was clear that ‘the doctrine of reserve’ was held by Myr. Maurice 
and his followers. No one could doubt that they really lelieved 
much more of the creed of Voltaire and Hume than they chose to 
acknowledge. But for a long time they succeeded in keeping them- 
selves enveloped in a kind of mist.” 

The sentence we have italicized is the great Morning 4dver- 
Mr. Mauriee 
is at heart a compound of Voltaire and Ilume. His secret 
delight is in the ribaldry of the ‘ Maid of Orleans,” 
Ilow did it 


tiser solution. It, and it alone, has discovered it. 
and the 


Itume’s dialogues. attain 


pure nescience of 
this great apergu? ‘That, also, is no secret. Dr. Colenso 
once dedicated a little volume to Mr. Maurice before he 


started for Natal. ‘This shows that the seed, the germ of the 
heresy, was in him. So, on strict inductive principles, the Moruing 
Advertiser watches how this seed has flowered. It has flowered in 
doubts about the arithmetic of the Pentateuch. Dr. Colenso has 
come home and said the Pentateuch is unhistorical,—which is like 
Hume and Voltaire. He has, therefore, says the Morning Adver- 
tiser, changing the metaphor, * let the cat out of the bag,”—the 
very animal whose stifled mews the Record and the Morning 
Adtvertiser had so long heard with freezing veins. ‘The Morsing 
Advertiser had even divined the danger long ago, and speaks 
as if the cat were the centre of a philosophical system,— 
and a poisonous centre, too:— A refusal to admit the Bible 
to be ‘the word of God’ was the one vital error which tainted 
the system from the first, and we now see how the infection spreads, 
until, finally, the whole mass becomes loat/some, and is rejected 
as intolerable by all men of sound mental and moral perceptions.’ 
This, then, is the Morning Advertiser's own “ theorem.” Mr. 
Maurice's “creed” is put down as a monstrous amalgamation of 
Voltaire and Ilume’s; and then, very naturally, we are told that 
the only choice for such a school is between going out of the Churel» 
door or being “thrown out of the window.” 

‘This was a very fair and remarkable plunge into the deep waters, 
for a paper so ill-fitted for the work. Its friend and patron, perhaps, 
got somewhat alarmed lest this rather ‘“‘ broad brush and dirty 
colours,” however well meant, should hurt the cause. The Record 
smiled approval on its energetic, but rather blundering friend, but 
whether it took steps to direct its efforts more wisely, or whether 


Recently the Record | some other friend of the licensed victuallers came to its aid,—the 


hoisted the signal for an attack on Mr. Maurice. The good Morning | tone of criticism alters very remarkably in the second article. We 
Advertiser was ready as ever for that or any other service. It was true, | are there told :—‘* We are satisfied that at bottom Mr. Maurice 
the valuable organ of the licensed victuallers had not and never had | agrees with Samuel ‘Taylor Coleridge in believing * that which finds 
had the remotest imagination of what theology in general is, and still him ;’ and in believing nothing more. Substantially there is no 
less of Mr. Maurice’s in particular ; still, what is fidelity worth if | real difference between him and the late ‘Theodore Parker, who set 
you won't plunge into deep waters in an emergency to aid your | up his ‘ absolute religion’ as the final arbiter, and received just so 
friend ? So, with a courage worthy of a better cause, in dashed the | much of theBible as agreed with the said ‘absclute religion,’ and no 


Morning Advertiser, dim of soul and heavy of wit, but * full of | more.” 


This looks like a much more practised hand. The Voltaire 


bread,” into the great sea. It was, perhaps, one of its first essays in | and Hume theory of Mr. Maurice was of the nature of really anarchie 
this kind. The abstract propositions of its peculiar kind of | wealth of fancy, and if once indulged, there was no reason why the 


orthodoxy have, of course, been always familiar to it. 


But here | powerful imagination of our contemporary should not have included 


was something looming dim upon it that was not marked down at | in this theory the completer generalization that all theologians and 


all upon its accustomed charts,—something neither clearly orthodox 
nor clearly heretic,—a hand stretched out from the deep, like that 
amous Arthurian hand “clad in white samite, mystic, wonder- 


| 





thinkers are really their opposites in disguise ;—that Voltaire was 
a masked evangelical, fume a self-denying mystic, or the Morning 
Advertiser a teetotal infidel learning. ‘The 


organ of great 
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second article, however, shows 2 slightly clearer apprehension of 
the homely truth that “ everything is itself, and not some other 
thing ;” though still, in the comparison with Theodore Parker and 
his absolute religion, wilfully ignoring something like half the 
‘* whole diameter of being.” 

Yet why should the organ even of the licensed victuallers look 
up to the Record as the “ eyes of servants look to the hand of their 
master, and the eyes of a maid to the hand of her mistress?” Of 
cou tse, the matter is not without a precedent. In all ages the 
vocations which tempt the most to lax morality have been noted 
for the sanctimonious rigidity of their theological school. The 
pudticani of the New Testament, though in no way connected 
with the licensed victualling interest, had a similar class of temp- 
tations to laxity of conscience and life, and probably in none did 
the starched Pharisee find more sincere 
‘They went floundering on in the same confused pathetic fashion in 
the wake of straitlaced Pharisaism to tind the way of salvation. 
‘That publican in the Temple, superior as | 


and humble admirers. 


ie was at heart to the 
P harisee, no doubt innocently admired the very grandeur of the 
mien with which the formalist sanctified himself for feeling superior 
* even to this publican.” ‘The ** even” was just such a patronizing 
recognition of humble, though inferior merit, as the Record occa- 
sionally bestows on the Morning Advertiser. 
we confess we prefer the latter, with its innocent speculations on 
ihe veiled iniquity of this theological Hume-Voltaire Chimera. 


Yet, for ourselves, 


The class which it is supposed to represent are, at all 
evonts, rather more likely to find a true theology than the 
Pharisees, whose strict ways they so much admire. It was 


from one of the lax and extortionate class of publicani that we 
have received the first, and, in some respects, the fullest gospel of 
our Lord's life, and there can be no doubt that the hardening 
power of sanctimonious formulais often much greater than the 
hardening power of a questionable calling. ‘The Morning 
Advertiser relates with a kind of moral shudder how a young man, 
“ excited by curiosity,” began to attend Mr. Maurice, and after 
a time found out that ‘the Bible was not true.” We have no 
dowbt that those who attended St. Pau! or St. Peter,—we know 
that those who attended our Lord himself made, as they thought, 


® similar discovery with regard to the Old Testament. Their 
thonghts and consciences were taken down to the root 
of all formula, and they found themselves in a new 
world. For our own parts, we should recommend the 


seared young man in question to attend Mr. Maurice a_ few 
yvars, instead of a few months, when he might, perhaps, dis- 
cover, instead of the ** Hume-Voltaire ” kernel at the heart of the 
negstery, something which would teach him the power of that 
Divine Word who is not imprisoned and petrified in the Bible, but 
who gives to the Bible its secondary power to aid us in finding 
Hisaself. 





THE FINALE OF KENSINGTON FAIR. 

IKE a candle burnt down to the very socket, the last particle 

of carbon consumed, and the residue beginning to exhale 
thick and unpleasant odours, so the famous International Exhibi- 
tion is leaving the world in utter exhaustion with the present week. 
‘The finale is not in the heroic style, by any means; but it is toler- 
abty truthful, which is more than can be said of the overture. It 
is little more than six months ago since the grand procession of 
princes, ambassadors, bishops, and ministers swept along the nave 
of the Exhibition, gathering round the gorgeous piece of uphol- 
sbery under the western dome, and advancing in solema march 
through the building to the strains of M 
‘Tennyson's verse. 


yerbeer’s music and 
The thing was 
gold-laced jackets, scarlet mantles, silks, plush, big drums, clarions, 
and bagpipes could possibly make it; yet the long rows of toys, 
crockery-ware, ironmongery, and haberdashery on all sides, heaped 
up to the very ceiling, told but too plainly the tale of the shop, the 
alt-pervading sense of which even the presence of a royal duke 
could not efface. The closing scene was infinitely more honest. 
Throwing off the ill-fitting cloak of science and high art, in which 
the ambitious conductors of the Great Fairattempted to wrap it, an 
air of naturalness at last crept into the big store, giving the whole 
a rather pleasant aspect. For the last two weeks the Great 
Exhibition was acknowledged to be, what it was in good truth 
from the commencement, a Bazaar, and buying and selling, bar- 
gaming and cheating ran its course merrily from one end to 
the other. The much-vaunted “triumph of industry and art” 


us stately and impressive as | 


dissolved itself into tangible sixpenny pieces, and the ghost of royal 
speeches, symphonies, and prize cantatas fled before the 


) . . Sound of 
the pedlar’s hammer, and the rattling of silver and copper coin 
Romance aside, there is something really comforting to see that, 


somehow or other, things always find their level in this nineteenth 
century world. 





‘Throwing back a retrospective 


1 
° 
gt 


ance over the siX-monthly 


| existence of the big shop, strange pictures flit across the scene 
S am » i : b 
First, a crowd of silk-embroidered ladies and gentlemen, wandering 


listlessly through the long rows of show-cases, staring at the Am. 
strong guns, scrutinizing the produce of Sévres, Dresden, and the 
Potteries, but reserving their whole admiration for certain bits of 
crystallized carbon and compounds of alumina and magnesia, which 
Oriental imagination has made to be the representatives of immense 
wealth. Never was golden calf worshipped more assiduously, and 
with greater ostentation, than before these Oriental fancies in the 
great show. ‘The rumour that a little piece of crystal, very super- 
fluous as personal ornament, and very inferior in beauty to the 
simplest flower in the open field, was worth a certain fabulous stm, 
was sufficient to draw round it swarms of admirers, who seemed 
ig. Delicate ladies, to 
whom it appeared fatigue merely to step down from their q@p- 


never tired to feast their eyes upon the thir 


| blazoned carriages, struggled for hours among a semi-frantic¢ mul- 
titude, in order to be allowed half-a-minute’s worship before the 
glittering idol ; and stately matrons, of Juno-like aspect, did not 
disdain to have their splendid moire-antique dresses ruffled, and 
perhaps torn to pieces, as price of the joy of gazing at imaginative 








boundless wealth. But this throng, the ‘** Upper ‘Ten,’ passed, and 
next on the stage appeared another crowd—a lower Hundred Thon- 


sand, less passionate about jewels and old crockery, but given, in- 


| 


stead, to the admiration of rare and curious things, industrial gim- 
cracks and * lious.’’ The Hundred ‘Thousand found that there were 
sundry attractive objects of this description among the contents of 
the big shop, and they lost no time in devoting their whole 
attention to this new source of gratification. Musical boxes, 
piping bullfinches, miniature watches, cow-milking machinery, 
and microscopic inscriptions, had to be paraded for many 
weary months before the eyes of honest shopkeepers, never 
tired in admiring the beaver-faculty of mankind. At length, 
however, the ILundred Thousand, too, passed from the stage, 
and then the veritable people of the Million made their 
appearance. ‘They did not come to stare and gape at bits of 
carbon and squeaking musical boxes; but seemed to have honest 
intention to learn and improve their knowledge, and while studying 
the latest phases of mechanical progress, assist in the advance- 
ment of the material world. ‘They fared ill, this poor Million; 
for the big shop, as they soon found to their cost, was not made 
for themand theirs. What with “trophies” in the nave, ship- 
loads of merchandise in the galleries, and pyramids of rubbish in 
the annexes, even the twenty-four acre shed was not by far big 
enough to hold the sixty or seventy thousand who demanded 
entrance day after day, and who kept pushing through the narrow 
passages from morn to eve in wild confusion. Who can forget 
the horrors of that “popular era” of the Exhibition ? On all sides, 
and in all possible attitudes, groups of men, women, and 
children were seen crouching on the floor, in a fever heat of 
excitement, bewildered by the legion of sights, and half crazy in 
ithe protracted attempts to understand the meaning of the whole. 
Most pitiful to behold were the crowds of small children from 
| factories and charity schools, whom misguided philanthropy had 





sent to the monster fair. The poor little creatures dragged their 
| tired limbs wearily along, staring in dull amazement at the Babel 
of things all around, and visibly yearning for a breath of fresh air 
| and a glimpse of honest sunshine. From the experiment made, it 
seems that it will take time to instil a due admiration for twenty- 
| four acre shops into the rising generation. : 

It was a happy relief from all these varied scenes and forms ol 
human misery when came the first of November, and with it the 
Bazaar period of the great show. Now the long-struggling 
elements of the temple of shopocracy got free at last, and every- 
thing fell into its own natural order. Those who have not visited 
Captain Fowke’s brick palace on any of these November days, 
cannot be said to have seen the International Fxhibition. The 
picture is unique in its way. A thick yellow fog, such as only 
the great metropolis is able to produce, hangs like a huge pall 
over the whole building, hiding from view the ugly domes and the 





uglier trophies in the distance. The worshipped Kob-i-noor is 
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ne, and the piping bullfinch, and the tinted Venus, and other 


, and in their stead fresh stores of clothes, furs, toys, 


and watches have arrived, which crowds of visitors are anxious to | 


hase. It is a peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon race to seek for 
souvenirs of anything and everything under the sun, and, as if 
in mistrust of what the eyes and the mind have beheld, to collect 
tangible tokens of remembrance. ‘The pyramids of Egypt, the 
ruins of Rome 
propensity of British wanderers over the earth, no less than every 
blic monument and statue within the three kingdoms. No 


sooner had the Exhibition been turned into a bazaar than this | 


army of souvenir-hunters came flocking into the building, followed 
by an equally eager host of enthusiastic people with faith in the 


ess of * selling off.” The aspect of the big shop thus filled | 


was wonderfully attractive. Here, an elderly lady, with silver 
spectacles and a lap-dog in her arm, is trying hard to beat down 
the price of some small bronzes ; but the cunning little Frenchman 
with whom she has to deal, is quite a match for her, and ultimately 
makes over his goods to the sharp old dame at twice their real 
value. Somewhat further on, a_ burly paterfamilias care- 


fully examines the crockery goods of a stall in the Zoll- | 


yerein, employing his little daughter as interpreter in the 
intending commercial transaction. The 
with whom he is dealing understands English perfectly 


well, but, in this case, professes not to know a word-——his 


commercial intellect telling him that the bargain, if made at all, 
must take place by means of the little blue-eyed interpreter, of 
whose genius and learning Papa is justly proud. ‘The pantomime 
ends by Papa carrying off his pottery, at about three times the 
price for which he might have purchased it in the Lowther Arcade. 
Endless are the scenes of this description which take place in the 
great Bazaar during the dull November days, when the ** triumph of 
art and industry” has reached its climax. There isa great amount 
of fair-dealing, and a greater amount of cheating and extortion : 
but everybody seems happy and contented. 

A notable fact, strikingly apparent in the finwle of Kensington 
fair, is that, from the very commencement of the show, the foreign 
portion of the exhibitors seemed to understand the real character 
of the whole undertaking far better than their British com- 
petitors. While many of the latter had prepared elaborate 
specimens of industry, clearly more out of ambition than in hope 


of pecuniary reward, the former directed their energy solely to 
s) | 


the financial part of the affair, aiming at nothing so much as 
selling the greatest possible quantity of their goods. This 
was peculiarly noticeable in one of the most characteristic de- 
partments of the Exhibition, that of household furniture. 


Gigantic sideboards, full of elaborate carving, chairs and tables of | 


costly workmanship, and mirrors in frames of silver and gold, 
encumbered the courts devoted to British upholstery, making a 
grand effect, but offering small hope indeed of commercial renu- 
meration. Further west in the show, Continental industry assumed 
quite the opposite proportions. ‘The chairs and tables of Austria, 
France, and Germany, simple in construction and cheap in price, 
were evidently inade to be sold rather than to be looked at; and 
the consequence was that they were disposed of in immense quan- 
tities, to the great profit of their owners. It is stated, on trust- 
worthy authority, that a single exhibitor from Austria took 
“orders * for household furniture to the amount of 2U,000/. ; while 
French and Bohemian glass, crystals, vases, and similar articles, 
were sold in still greater quantities by foreign dealers. On the other 
hand, it is generally affirmed that many of the English exhibitors 
lost considerable sums through their participation in the inter- 
national fair, by preparing articles more fit to be shown than to 
be used ‘To them the Exhibition will be a lesson which they are 
not likely soon to forget, and which, it is to be hoped, will duly 
Operate in planning any future undertakings of a similar kind. 
Intrinsically, there is, perhaps, no harm in monster stores of 
merchandise, piled up in twenty-four acre sheds, and gaped at by 
Some six or seven millions of people in the course of as many 
months; but there may be danger in repeated attempts to excite 
Universal admiration, and almost veneration, for such vast collec- 
tions of material wealth, in an age already tending in a very un- 
wholesome manner to materialism. ‘The worship of bigness, which 


has come to us from across the Atlantic, and has shown itself for 


the last ten or twenty years in various forms, none of them plea- 
Sant to behold, is a kind of religion which scarcely deserves en- 
couragement, least of all in the shape of Kensingtonian Bazaars. 


and the palaces of Venice bear witness to this | 


flaxen-haired Saxon | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
| PPMULE power and independence of the press have long formed a 
stock subject for after-dinner toasts and speeches. The 
importance of journalism from a political or an educational point 
of view is fully recognized by all parties, but comparatively few are 
aware of the influential part played as Master of the Ceremonies 
| and Priest of Hymen by the cheap literary papers which are 





spawned on Saturdays. Not a few of these ephemeral productions 
| appear to enjoy a character approaching to oracular omniscience. 
| They are the worthy successors of the ** wise man,” the gipsy, and 
the astrologer, and are consulted in confidence and with faith on 
questions the most varied and momentous. ‘The assurance of the 
oracle fully responds to the reverent credulity of the gaping multi- 
tude, standing uncovered ia the Court of the Gentiles. ‘This one 


receives instructions in photography, that one in hair-curling. 
| Another is tanght how to calculate the velocity of sound, and a 
fourth to prepare invisible ink er elderberry wine. Disquisitions 
on the value of coins are succeeded by legal opinions, while 


| ** James ” is recommended to use hot water as a fomentation for 


bruises and the whitlow. A eulogy on cats gives place to a violent 
tirade against the adulteration of bread, and an essay on nervous 
affections is followed by a recipe for stewing beef steaks. The 
discovery of America and the origin of horse-racing are treated as 
succinctly as the use of the Round ‘Towers of Ireland and the 
first manufacture of blankets. One editor is learned on the sub- 
ject of depilation, another on hair dye, while a third gives a simple 
prescription for the removal of scurf. ‘The growth of the beard 
furnishes matter for a paragraph, as do also the hybernation of 
swallows and the true colour of grape juice. ‘To “Boadicea of 
Icene ” is imparied some valuable information as to the virtue of 
| rose water and digestive pills for effacing redness of the nose, and 
while her hand writing is praised she is sternly asked how she 
could * commit such an error as to say, When I am stood, or walk- 
ing about, it does not come on so often as when I am sat?” 
| * Madeline,” again, is advised to “ go to bed on a light supper, and 
take nothing to drink for an hour before you retire to rest. 
All silly attempts to check shoring by other means are in- 
jurious to health.” Receipts for dying ivory and making 
brain cakes come after a fierce rebuke administered to a “ 'Tem- 
perance Advocate,” who is told that ** the real cause of danger in the 
case of Garibaldi is his being a water drinker ; and that drunken- 
| ness is not the cause of crime, which is twice as rife in the sober wine 
districts of France as in England,” while * the ruffianly Sepoys who 
butchered ovr wives and little ones in India were water drinkers.” 
Only once do we catch our universal mentor tripping. “ B. L.” 
is informed that ‘“* Lord Westbury was Sir James Bethel (sic) ;” 
but, on the other hand, * Mary Ellen” is correctly instructed as 
to the pronunciation of the Latin word voz—it is ‘‘ voks.” ‘The 
quality of the handwriting of correspondents is frequently com- 
mented upon, and a lady who inquires for certain back numbers of 


a particular journal is pleasantly assured that hers is “ clear and 
ladylike.” ‘The construction of a kaleidoscope, difficulty of breath- 
ing, administering a bath to a bird, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of alcohol, are mixed up with advice to an ‘** Unprejudiced 
Englishman” to study life and history and learn to be civil; and 
with a mild reproof to ** Barbara” for reviling “ the peg-topp'’d 
pragmatical puppies in the streets, with horrid fuzzy beards,” as 
being deficient in the elements of the heroic, ‘Is there,” she des- 
pairingly asks, ‘‘a John Halifax in real life?” Whereupon * Sir 
Oracle” indignantly exclaims :—* Stuff, fudge, bosh, humbug, 
cant, buncombe, and pickles! Do you know what these polite in- 
terjections mean, ‘ Barbara?’ ‘They mean that you are a little 
green silly girl; that. those very ‘fuzzy-bearded puppies,’ as we 
well know, fought like heroes at Lucknow, Delhi, Cawnpore, or in 
the Crimea; that they nursed each other at Scutari; that they 
love some one with tenderness, and have human, prayerful hearts ; 
that they often work while others play and sleep ; that a thousand 
becrinolined, pork-pie hatted, bedizened, cherry-bonneted shes are 
now down at the sea-side enjoying health and pleasure, nay, even 
deceiving and cheating those very pragmatical puppies, old and 
young, who are toiling to support them.” 
‘Then “ A Preacher” is soundly rated for disapproving of novels; 
** A Father” is exhorted to treat his son with less severity ; *t Horace’” 
is reminded that ‘ the general way of scttling a bill is by paying 
the money ;” * Unfortunate” is encouraged to persevere by the 
example of Dr. Hunter ; and “ L. B.” is comforted by the assur- 
' ance that he or she has ample grounds for a divorcee; while “ Biskey' 
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receives the unpleasant intimation that the law will compel him | more anomalous than anything we have yet noticed is the evident, 
to support his wife unless he obtains a legal separation. But the | bond fide anxiety to obtain a consort through the medium of 4 
favourite subject with both oracles and their consulters is love, under | halfpenny journal. No doubt they have heard matrimony spok : 
every phase, from the first sigh to the nuptial benediction, and even, as | of as a lottery until they have come to regard it seriously in oe 
we havealready hinted, to Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s benefaction. For | light. Or, what is still more probable, these youthful immigrants 
themost part the advice tendered is salutary andsound. Thus*‘A Y.” | into the frozen regions of London life yearn for companionshi 
is told that ‘a young lady’s own maidenly instincts should be a suffi- | and the comforts of a home. For them there is no social har 
cient guide for her conduct in intercourse with gentlemen ;” no fami- | course. All day long, from morn to dewy eve, they are slavine 
liarity should be permitted about which the slightest question could | at the desk or the counter, and then under the morbid excitement o 
arise. ‘ Jeannette” is assured that if she persists in ‘‘ going out | physicallassitudethey betake themselves to music-halls and casinoes 
with two young men in turns,” she will, whendiscovered, ‘‘become | or the perusal of an impossible romance, combining love, murder 
an object of contempt to both.” ‘ Alicia” is recommended to | abduction, and ghost-walking. The advertisers, as a rule, = 
give up all connection with Henry, if she is quite certain that he pitiably young, and, for that reason, charmingly disinteresteg 
is in correspondence with another lady, while ‘pretending to be | Very rarely, indeed, do they ask for money, though they frankly 
courting” herself ; and in like manner “ Annie” is urged to break | avow their own means and position in life. The Welcome Guest 
off her engagement with a gentleman who thinks of nothing but | and the Halfpenny Journal appear to be the Urim and Thummim of 
smoking and drinking, as he is ‘not likely to make either a! matrimonial inquirers. A fair aspirant for the magic ring, signing 
kind or domesticated husband.” | herself “ Rose Tyrrel,” seems to have turned the heads of a host of 
Then “ A Young Lady ” asks how she is to treat ‘* a young man | Lotharios. What may have been the peculiar character of he 
that is in the habit of visiting at our house, who has frequently | attractions we are not able to state, as they were set forth in ap 
annoyed me by stepping on my foot.” ‘The ‘** young man’s ” awk- | earlier number than we have ever had the happiness to purchase, 
wardness excites the editorial ire to the highest degree, and the fair | One of her admirers describes himself as ‘ five feet seven inches, 
sufferer is counselled to acquaint her parents with his insulting twenty-seven years of age, fair complexion, a tradesman who wil] 
conduct ; “ Your father ought to turn him out of the house.” ‘‘Des- | one day be in better circumstances.” Another “has 150. per 
demona” and her anonymous lover having quarrelled about a trifle, | annum, derived from property ; is a sportsman, and considered an 
are anxious to make up their little differences, but neither likes to | eligible match ; tall, inclined to be stout, and considered yery 
own being in the wrong. In ,this strait the damsel consults the | handsome.” <A third is ‘‘a romantic young Irishman, twenty-five 
oracle, and is preremptorily commanded to “cast aside all nonsen- | years of age, five feet ten inches, fair hair and complexion, and 
sical ‘I won't speak first notions,’ and frankly confess the mistake | dark brown eyes ; is in a Government situation of 90/. per annum, 
she has made.” By way of encouragement, the promise is held | with an annual increase which will extend it in time to 3001. He 
out of the swain doing likewise, and that ‘ all will go on smoothly | is, like all his countrymen, devoted to the fair sex, but wishes to be 
until the next row.” Two young maidens, “‘ Alice” and “ Daisy,” | to Miss Rose only, if she will allow him that happiness.” Yet 
—whose handwriting is very fair—are warned never to “ permit | another is ‘‘of a cheerful disposition and passionately fond of 
gentlemen to be on such familiar terms with them as ‘ walking out’ | music ;” while ‘* George Cartwright” coolly ‘* begs to inform ‘ Rose 
implies, without the full approbation of their guardians and coun- | Tyrrel’ that he is everything she can desire.” For the most part 











sellors ;” so, also, ‘* Lucy” is instructed, in writing to a stranger, | the ladies have nothing to offer but good looks, an affectionate 
to address him as “ Sir,"—‘* Dear Sir” would be too familiar. | heart, and great amiability ;” but ‘Clemence Mary” is “ ladylike 
Poor ‘Lisette,’ who is suffering from a school-girl attachment, learns | and respectably connected, her parents possessing funded and 
that her present folly will be remembered in after life ‘ with a} landed property ;” and *“* Ada,” who is besides “‘ pretty, tall, black 
modest blush at her untutored weakness.” A volatile disposition, | hair, dark eyes, good teeth, small hands and feet, accomplished, ot 
however excusable in a very young girl, continues her monitor some- | good family, will have a small fortune at her marriage.” A non- 
what irrelevantly, ata more advanced period ‘ should be jealously | pareille, styling herself ‘* L'Inconnue,” no relation, we trust, to 
watched, if not altogether suppressed, for there is as much differ- | * Anonyma,” is sought after, not only by an officer who has served 
ence between gaiety and giddiness as there is between a soothing, | under Garibaldi, but by “Lionel,” who thus addresses the fair 
gentle gale, and a succession of fitful gusts, which only disturb the | unknown :— 
dust on the road to cast it into the eyes of the wayfarers.” | “Lionel presents hiscompliments to ‘L’Inconnue,’ who, he thinks, will 
Maria,” too, is taught that “it is certainly improper to dance | suit him, and wishes to know if she will object to a courtship of a few 
: — s | years, to give him time to finish ‘the sowing of his wild oats’ before he 
more than twice consecutively with the same gentleman, unless he | settles down into the exemplary husband, upon the principle that a 
be an engaged lover,” while “‘D. C. A.” is apprised of the impro- | ‘reformed rake makes the best husband.’ He is five feet six inches, 
priety of offering his arm to any married lady of his acquaintance has fair hair and blue eyes, and is not considered by his friends of 
: . either sex as ‘very ugly.’ Though rather fast himself, does not object 
whom he may happen to meet in the street, and proposing to “ es- | ¢o ‘L'Inconnue’ being so; is of the same age as herself, and possesses 
cort heron her way,” and to *“ John Sadler” is administered a | most of the accomplishments mentioned, and has already had some 
sharp rap on the knuckles. ‘A jealous wife,” his tutor acquies- | little experience in /es affaires du ceur. Lionel has good connections, 
a - . and is the son of a captain in the Guards, and will, it is expected, enter 
cingly remarks, “is, no doubt, a very unpleasant thing, but,” he | the army himself in a few years. He will feel highly honoured to hear 
adds, ‘‘ we suspect very shrewdly that you have given your wife | from ‘L'Inconnue’ at the Post Office, Parson’s Green, Fulham.” 
cause for jealousy.” In the same spirit two budding beauties are | This, however, is a singular instance of coxcombry and pertness. 
gently rebuked with the assurance that the best way to prevent the | Answers to previous advertisements are usually serious and busi- 
young men looking at them is not to look in return—or in the ness-like—so business-like, indeed, that a second name is occa- 
first instance. ‘“ In other words, modesty, retiring manners, and sionally mentioned in case the first should not be eligible. ‘Thus 
an avoidance of show or peculiarity in dress are the woman’s surest | “* William Henry” wishes to correspond with ‘ Bessie ;” but, 
defence against annoyance.” ‘There is nothing, it will be seen, to | ‘‘ should ‘ Bessie’ be engaged, would be glad to hear from * Isa.’” 
reprehend on the part of the conductors of these cheap literary | ‘‘ G. E.” is also * desirous of becoming acquainted with * Bessie ;’ 
omnibuses. If they do not display any great intimacy with the | but, should ‘ Bessie’ be engaged, he would be happy to correspond 
usages of polite society, they are at least thoroughly respectable with some other young lady, with a view to matrimony.” “A 
and conventional. But what manner of people be they who | Bachelor ” is of a sentimental turn, and “ would gladly unite with 
thus address themselves to the editors of two farthing | ‘Cora Horton’ in cheering the declining days of her widowed 
illustrated journals for advice on social and domestic mat-| mother.’ Untaught by experience, “ A Young Widow” is again 
ters? “ Ap ma bap—thou art my father and my mother,” they ex- | ready to become the slave, if not the genius, of the ring. ‘* She is 
claim, clinging to the skirts of a Saturday ephemerist. Have they | twenty-one, well educeted and domestic, tall, dark hair and eyes, 
no parents, no guardians, no sedate and experienced friend? For | and a Grecian contour of face; is amiable and affectionate.” 
mere deportment it is quite conceivable that the young girl or lad | ** Bright Eye” asks for ‘a heart she could call her own,” and has no 
fresh from the small country town or village may stand in need of objection to its belonging in the meantime to “a gallant volun- 
the temporary services of a metropolitan Turveydrop, but their teer.” “ Letitia” is “in want of some one to love in this wide 
total ignorance on the commonest questions of social propriety world of sorrow”—though her nose is turned up, she fancies she 
betokens lamentable neglect on the part of their mothers—per- | could make a good wife. ‘ Annie Hartley ” is not particular. She 
chance too busily occupied in weighing out coffee and candles to , ** would like to be introduced to ‘C. Manchester,’ or some other 
pay much heed to the moral training of their offspring. But far! gentlemanly man of about thirty, who is steady and kind-hearted, 
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endowed with a moderate share of good sense.” ‘ Phoebe,” 
alt 


again, 

home.” 

“ witty.” 

try, but is inno great hurry to change her name, as she ‘ would 
, 


prefer two eens 
than herself.” Ceelebs in search of a wife, as he appears in these 


“ has no money, but is quite sure she could make a happy 
Would “Cora Hamilton” do so? She claims to be 


“ Minnie,” too, is passionately fond of music and poe- 
or three years’ courtship from a gentleman a little older 


comical columns, generally describes himself as a Government offi- 
ser with 150/. to 2001. a year. Sometimes he is a builder, or an 
ce - 


architect—oecasionally a tradesman, and now and then a gentle- 
man of independent property, which means 200/. a year and ‘a 
nice furnished country residence.” 
ing heat, with a modicum of beauty, are what they ask in return 


Music, good temper, and a lov- 


The majority of these advertisements we fully believe to be quite 
genuine and serious. Why, then, does not Mr. E. T. Smith, or 
gome other speculative individual, open a Matrimonial Gallery— 
or rather two galleries, one for ladies, and the other for gentlemen ? 
The walls would be hung with the portraits of the hymeneal can- 
didates, while full descriptions would be entered in a register, not 
to be consulted without the payment of a fee. It might be a 
successful speculation. 

ou —__ 

POLITICAL POWER OF THE FRENCH SALONS. 
[From our Sprecta, CorrEsPoNDENT. 
London, November 12th, 1862. 

Tuere is a good saying of the celebrated Joseph de Maistre : 





“ La pointe JSrangaise pique comme Taiguille, pour fuire passer lk 
fl"— French wit pricks like the needle to make the thread pass.” 
This is perfectly true: the French know it, and are very fond of 
talking accordingly. Just now, for example, it matters little to 
them that there should be a lamentable dearth of reliable infor- 
mation and fresh news; they go on talking about the circular of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, which is expected to appear to-morrow or the 
day after to-morrow, for the purpose of not solving the Italian ques- 
tion—about the forthcoming pamphlet of Prince Napoleon, against 
the temporal power of the Pope—about the recent exhunation of 
a fossil letter of M. de Persigny to the Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
in favour of the unification of Italy—about a rumour that the Sultan 
Abdul-aziz was, some days ago, taken dangerously ill on board the 
Turkish frigate the J’¢thic—about the dismissal of the chief editor 
of the Pays, Journal de UEmpire, for wndue publicity given to 
certain heretical views of Prince Napoleon’s on the Papacy and 
Rome—about an agreement between France and Russia with a 
view to a joint mediation to be offered to self-devouring America,— 
about the late chamberlain of the Emperor, M. de Riencourt, who 
was at first reported to have committed suicide, and is now whis- 
pered to have been murdered, in consequence of circumstances 
described as strange and appalling—in fact, about everything and 
nothing. 

And so happens to be realized the prediction of one of our oldest 
French writers: ** Let a despot do in France what he likes, he will 
never, at all events, be able to prevent us from—talking.” 

This, however, it must be confessed, Napoleon IL. showed 
himself capable of accomplishing, to a certain extent, after the 
coup Uétat. So well did he suceced in striking terror into every 
one’s heart, that the most talkative people on earth had to seal 
their lips. Even after the first impression had begun to fade 
away, the result for a while remained, owing to the truly lmperial 
Thank God, 
Indeed, 


practice of smuggling spies into private dwellings. 
that part of the Napoleonic yoke is, at any rate, broken. 
it has not yet ceased to be the habit of a prudent man to hold his 
tongue in places of public resort ; but, in the salons, at least, the 
notion is rapidly becoming prevalent that plain-speaking, once 
brought into fashion, would of necessity be dangerless, the guilty 
persons, in that supposition, being far too numerous for the prisons 
to hold them. 

Such being the case, it may be not uninteresting to inquire 
whether the proverb, ‘“‘a mouse will cut a cable in time,” is not 
applicable to the Imperial ship. 

It isto be remarked that, at a time when there were in France 
no public meetings, no scolding press, no House of Commons, 
nothing, in short, of what constitutes the political life of a nation, 
conversation was turned into a deadly political weapon the very 
moment that there was a revolutionary spirit largely diffused. Smart 


the monarchy were, one after the other, shot through. What a des- 
tructive weapon mere drawing-room conversation turned out to be 
is curiously illustrated by the reply of old Marshal de Richelieu to 
Louis XVI., asking in what the three reigns which it fell to the lot 
of the octogenary courtier to witness had differed :—“ Sire, there is a 
great deal in this conversation ! Under the reign of Louis XIV., 
people did not talk enough. Under the reign of Louis XV. they 
talked much. Under the reign of your majesty they talk too 
much.” 

In reality, is there nothing striking in the fact that the most 
formidable storm that ever burst over the world was, at first, 
brought about, in the absence of all the usual machinery of public 
life, by a few books, but too effectually prevented from being 
thrown into the intellectual market, and by mere drawing-room 
talking ? 

The reason of this is obvious. The human mind, when once up, 
will sooner or later have its own way. Tlowever strained may be 
the resources of despotism, in order to keep it in bondage, it will, 
some way or other, assert its undying importance, and will find out 
unperceived outlets if precluded from those liable to supervision. 

Well, this is precisely what occurs in France at present. Under 
the reign of Louis Philippe, when the press had free scope; when 
no extinguisher was used to put out the light of Parliamentary 
debates ; when public life, despite some attempts to hinder it, was 
rampant, the decline of the national genius, in reference to con- 
versation, became so manifest, that it was a ground of general com- 
plaint, whilst it seems to revive now from the very fact of the human 
mind being prevented from handling any other weapon. The voice of 
the press—as M. Eugéne Pelletan very acutely remarks in one of his 
last pamphlets—having grown silence in disguise, public curiosity 
has called into existence a kind of anonymous, unwritten journal- 
ism, which is whispered close to the ear and circulates from mouth 
to mouth, invisible as the air, rapid as the wind. 

[need not dwell on the mischievous character of such a subter- 
ranean war ; it makes it impossible to distinguish truth from false- 
hood ; it encourages calumny ; it fosters scandal; it screens cow- 
ardice ; it substitutes for the manly denunciation of public griev- 
ances, a sneaking, immoral way of working to one’s ends. But 
who is to be held responsible for this, if not the ruler, by whom 
the nation has been debarred the right peacefully and regularly 
to fight the battles of freedom in broad daylight ? 

Nor must the Government fancy that they are likely to derive 
any lasting advantage from the systematic stifling of public 
opinion. Whenever one of the opponents of the present regime, 
in order to stir it, invents a scandalous aneedote or indulges in a 
pungent sarcasm, and throws them into circulation, so as to render 
both a denial and a retort impossible, who can possibly be the 
It isa trite saying, that we have a natural hankering 
A sort of 
oral press, which floats, glides, penetrates everywhere, necessarily 


gainer ? 
after forbidden fruit ; but it is trite, because so true. 


uncontrolled, and decked in mystery, will always be more telling 
than any printed newspaper, however bold its language and power- 
ful its logic. No endless articles of unsparing criticism, freely cir- 
culated, could have produced the same effect on the public, with 
relation to the confiscation of the Orleans property, as did the 
following pun, which came in whispers to every one, and rests 
on the double meaning of the French word vol (theft and 
flight): ‘“ Cette confiscation est le premier vol de laigle.” No 
volumes of bitter censure could have done more harm to the 
Second Empire by contrasting it with the first than the following 
piece of rhymed satire, although, to my knowledge, it uever ap- 
peared in print :— 
“ Des deux Napoléons les gloires sont égales, 
Mais ils ont employé des moyens inégaux. 
Le premier de l'Europe a pris les capitales. 
Le Second de la France a pris les capitaux.” 
A flash of wit, to be recorded amongst the most successful, is one 
for which credit has been given to a French Academician, one of 
the leaders of the Orleanist party, a quondam Minister of Louis 





Philippe. Being asked by a lady what was the exact difference 
l between the word accident and the mord malheur, he replied 
immediately ; ‘* Supposous que l Empéreur lombe dans un puits, c'est 
un accid nt; SUPPUSONS que vous Cen re tiriez, c'est un matlheur.”— 


** Suppose the Emperor falls into a pit, that’s an accident ; suppose 


hits, nipping jests, satirical tales, scandalous stories shrewdly cir- | you help him out, that’s a misfortune. 


culated were so many barbed arrows by which all the supporters of | 


It would be a great mistake to take a supercilious view of these 
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apparently trifling attacks. In a country like France, one of the 
characteristics of which is a keen sense of the ridiculous, it is a 
dangerous thing for the Government to bring the educated classes 
under the necessity of feeding on no other intellectual dainties than 
witticisms, more especially if there be much to rail at. 

And that it isso, none but those who are totally unacquainted 
with the interior of France can be tempted to deny. A stranger, 
looking at the Imperial mansion from a distance, will, no doubt, 
be struck with its grand proportions and stately appearance ; but 
let him draw near and step in, he will find that the rooms are un- 
comfortable, cold, badly lighted, and badly ventilated ; that the 
windows rattle; that the locks do not act well, and that the doors 
are not secure. The stranger who contents himself with looking at 
the mansion from outside is the one who judges of France by what 
he reads in the newspapers. ‘The stranger who visits the house is 
the one who derives his knowledge of what France really is from 
this far more abundant source of information—conversing with the 
household.— Yours, &c., A FREEMAN. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA AND THE GOLD-DIGGINGS. 
[Tue controversy which has excited so much interest in the 
English Press as to the truth of the statements in the Times’ 
letters concerning the Carriboo diggings, and the prospects of 
our colony in British Columbia generally, will make the following 
letter from a correspondent, for whose impartiality and anxiety to 
state the exact truth we can vouch, one of considerable interest to 
many of our readers. ] 

Victoria, Vancouver's Island, Sept. 3, 1862. 

I was a good deal disappointed when I first got here, as was 
everybody else ; for the place altogether, and Carriboo in parti- 
cular, is very different from what it was represented to be in the 
Times, and there can be little doubt that the letters of the Times’ 
correspondent were gross exaggerations. Since I have been here 
I have seen thousands of miners returned from Carriboo, not 
only disappointed, but ruined and half-starved. This spring 5,000 
men went up to Carriboo, and of these 3,000 at least have re- 
turned. Most of these returned diggers have gone back to Cali- 
fornia, but a good many have returned to Australia and New Zea- 
land, from which places four ships have come here full of passengers, 
the last arrival last night from Melbourne bringing one hundred 
and eighty-six passengers ; and what they will do it is impossible to 
guess, for it is too late to go to the diggings, and there are num- 
bers of men already in the town who cannot get work to do. I 
have found it hard to get at the real facts concerning the diggings, 
but I think you may take the following as pretty near the truth. 
There are at Carriboo a very few rich claims producing, some of 
them, in value several hundred pounds sterling of gold in the day, 
and the lucky men who have got these claims are making large 
fortunes. Still, the number of paying claims, and the extent of 
country over which rich diggings are to be found, are both much 
smaller than has been represented. No doubt, when the roads are 
made, miners will be able to get further up the country to ‘pros- 
pect” than they can at present, and will, no doubt, discover fresh 
rich diggings ; but at present this cannot be done. ‘The country up 
the Frazer River is most emphatically a * hard road to travel ;” in 
fact, no man who has not been wp the country can form at all a 
correct idea about it. Great rocks, ravines, and precipices, dense 
forests, the ground strewed with gigantic trees, which you have to 
climb over, mud in many places up to the middle, and swarms of 
the most virulent mosquitoes, biting you until you can hardly 
see and would be unknown to your dearest friends. Provisions 
have to be carried through the country on the backs of mules; so 
you can imagine the price they fetch up at Carriboo. I cannot 
give you the latest prices, but nails which cost about 3d. per Ib. here, 
cost there 16s. per lb. You can form some idea as to the very heavy 
cost of living up there, in fact, this season it required a man to be 
a capitalist if he went up to Carriboo with any chance of success ; 
for every man ought to look forward to being obliged to “ prospect” 


| 

| 

for at least a month before he could get a good claim, and, then, | 
| 

L asked one | 


might be some time before he actually got the gold. 
return digger how much money a man ought to have to go to 
Carriboo, and he said 500/.! Of course, this is rather absurd ; but 
a man ought, at the very least, to have between 50/. and 100/. in 
his pocket before he starts for the river. When the roads are 
finished, things will be very much better, and, from what I hear, 
there is a good chance of the roads being finished as far as 
Quesneli this autumn, which will enable them to bring up pro- | 
visions in waggons to within fifty miles of the diggings, and then | 
many claims will be worked which at the present enormous prices of 
provisions will not pay at all. Of the diggers who have returned, a | 


‘ . . . : POR. 
good many say Carriboo is a dismal failure, but many others, and J 


think the sensible ones, say that what they saw was very encouragin 
that there isa great quantity of coarse gold in the district, and that as 
soon as the roads were made they would try it again, although they 
had lost everything this time. The prosperity of this place depends 
almost entirely on getting a practicable route up to Carriboo, and 
great exertions are being made by private persons to establish 
routes from some of the numerous inlets which run up the coast of 
British Columbia. The one most likely to succeed is from Bute 
Inlet, and the credit of establishing the route, if it be done, will be 
almost entirely due to Mr. Waddington here, who has been work. 
ing very hard at it all this year, spending all his time and a great 
deal of his money. Instead of getting support from the Govern. 
ment, he has had every impediment put in his way—a fact one can 
hardly believe, but true, nevertheless, and due partly to the infly. 
ence the people settled on the Frazer have on the Government, and 
partly to the jealousy with which the Government regards a private 
person who undertakes what they ought to have done themselves, 
By the Bute Inlet route there will only be 158 miles of 
land travel, and that over a tolerably level and open country, to 
reach Carriboo, while the Frazer River route has 359 miles land 
travel over the roughest country. Mr. Waddington has obtained 
a charter from the Government to make roads and levy a toll, and 
he is now forming a company to enable sufficient capital to be 
raised, and I hope next spring the route will be opened for mules, 
though it will be some time before a waggon-road is made. At 
the present price of provisions at Carriboo it will only pay to work 
the very rich claims, but I believe there are plenty of claims there 
producing 21. or 37. per diem for each man, and when provisions 
are cheap these would be extensively worked. ‘lhe accounts sent 
to the Zimes by their correspondent never represent the difficulty 
of getting up country ; the price of provisions was underestimated ; 
so that, even if the statements about the richness and extent of the 
gold-fields were correct, he only gave half the truth. I have little 
doubt but there has been a considerable reaction in England to 
the excitement which prevailed about British Columbia ; if 0, it 
will do us no harm, but much good. ‘The colony seems likely to 
be inundated with immigrants this winter, and I feel quite 
nervous when I think of the consequences. ‘There is hardly any 
farming going on about the town, and only a very limited 
demand for farm labour, and a of men will be 
arriving here in the winter, when it will be impossible to go 
gold-digging. ‘The Government, I believe, will have some roads 
to make in the island, but these will employ only a portion. I 
should fear riots. 

There are three shiploads of women coming, and we hear 
that the Governor is quite frightened at the notion. ‘There 
is a considerable demand for servant girls, but very few of the 
governesses will find places or anything to do, and will wish 
themselves back in England. I do not much believe in the demand 
for wives we heard of in England ; there seem a good many u- 
married girlsin the town, and I expect the diggers are not marry- 
ing men at all. 

I saw a good deal of the Americans coming here, and was pleased 
at some traits and disgusted at others. ‘They are certainly very 
good-hearted and generous, and much more agreeable in manner 
than Englishmen. In Oregon, when a man 
comes from the mines “broke,” he can always get a good meal at 
any inn ; all he does is to walk in and say, ** Well, master, I am 
come down strapped with ne'er a red, let me have a strait 
meal,” and a strait meal he strait meaning full, The 
landlord sometimes asks him if he had his meal there going up, 
Now, in this country 
anything 


number 


California and 


gets, 


and certainly, in that case, never refuses. 
the miners complain that they can never 
without paying its full value, and the innkeepers would 
sooner let them feed them for nothing. 


get 


starve than 











Again, when a digger comes down “strapped” here, and 
wants work, people take advantage of it, him 
work at low wages; while in the States this would be considered 
very mean ; aman there, however ** hard up” he may be, may always 
reckon on getting the full rate of wages. I was particularly struck 
with the goodnatured politeness of some of the Americans. One 
day, when D. andI were riding some miles from San Francisco, We 
rode on one side of a fence for a long time, wishing to get to the 
other side, and at last I made my horse get over, and D. was 
trying to get his to do the same, breaking down the fence in the 
process, when we heard a man calling out behind us at some dis- 
the proprietor of the land and 


and make 


tance, and as he was evidently 
fence, we thought it best to give up the notion of breaking through, 
and went on to look for a gate ; presently the man came up, and 
instead of cursing us up hill and down dale as an Englishman 
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— aM have done, he said, “ Well, I guess you want to go to the 

her side,” and, on hearing we did, remarked, “ Well, you 
© vajdn't break down the fence, but Ill show you the gate,” and 
= he walked a considerable distance, opened the gate for us, 
and had a long chat. The independent manner of an American | 
jsalso very pleasant. It never enters the head of an American 
workman that you are in a better position than he is, so 
there is a complete absence of any kind of snobbishness or hypo- 





critical deference ; and at the same time he shows you all the polite- 
ness you would meet with from an equal. On the other hand, the 
Americans seem to have a great disregard of truth, and, in fact, 
lie and cheat to a very considerable extent, and the general tone of 
morality seems very low. ‘Their habit of swearing and their pro- 
fanity disgust one very much, until one gets accustomed to it. 


Here is a specimen of the very mildest form. I heard a Yankee 
say last night, “* Why, if old Christ himself were to swear it I 
wouldn't believe it.” 

There are a great many “coloured people” here, and I was 
told at San Francisco that they make themselves very disagree- 
able. I found, on the contrary, that they were very oul tn. 
haved and quiet, and that the people who made themselves 


disagreeable were the Americans, who wanted to import their own | 
customs regarding the *‘ niggers,” and refused to go to church be- 
cause they run the risk of being obliged to sit on the same bench 
with them. ‘There has just been the first election of the mayor 
and councillors, and a coloured grocer, named Gibbs, was very 
nearly elected one of the latter. An American seemed to think that 
he was put up for the purpose of spoiling the whole plan of municipal | 


government ; ** For, of course,” he said, ** if he had been elected, no 
one would have sat down at the same table with him.” Most of 
the wild flowers of the island are garden flowers in England, such 
as mimulus, larkspur, columbine, lupins, &c. When I have time 
to look about I dare say I shall find some new flowers. 1 was much 
pleased to find some of my old friends among the roses growing 
here. A garden here nas one attraction wanting in England, 
namely, the humming birds, which are fluttering about the flowers 
all day long. ‘The Legislature here has just passed a Jaw to prevent 
small birds being shot, a very sensible law, as the caterpillars do 
much damage, and mosquitoes, too, bite one pretty freely in the 


bush. 





DR. COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCIL 
To tur Eprror oF Tue * Srecraror.” 

Sir,—The great fairness and candour of its literary notices are 
so marked a characteristic of the Spectator, that I am sure you 
will be glad to have any unconscious departure from those 
admirable canons of criticism pointed out to your readers—more 
especialy when it concerns the whole spirit of a book, the 
publication of which you admit to have “required a very 
high and noble courage” upon the part of its author, Many 
of your readers, no doubt, have looked forward with great 
interest to the publication of the Bishop of Natal’s work, 
as one peculiarly fitted to give a great impetus to the 
spread of truce and spiritual views of the Bible, to put an 
end to the bondage of innumerable souls to the letter which 
killeth, and to usher them into a new and better way—a way of 
the spirit which giveth life, and wherein is the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free. ‘Those adherents of the theological 
school of Coleridge, Arnold, and Maurice, who have held the views 
of Biblical inspiration which Coleridge set forth in his ‘* Confes- 
sions of an Inquiring Spirit,” are not likely to be disappointed with 
Dr. Colenso’s work ; in some of their minds its first instalment 
has already aroused the highest regard and veneration for its 
gifted author. After the rumours which are current respecting 
the position which Mr. Maurice has assumed towards his friend's 
work, perhaps L ought not be surprised at the tone of the 
Spectators’s veview; but Lam surprised that so able a writer as 
your reviewer—evidently no stranger to theological literature, and 
whose sympathies may be presumed to be in favour of honest and 
fearless criticism—should appear to have read in Dr, Colenso’s 
work what is certainly not there; and thence have come to the 
conclusion that because the Bishop has found the arithmetic 
of the Pentateuch to be demonstrably impossible, therefore 
its theological value has fallen in his estimation. ‘lhe state- 
ment is unsupported—and, I feel sure, cannot be supported 
by any quotation from Dr. Colenso’s work. For nothing is more 
certain than that he believes the theological and religious clement 
of the Scriptures to be in the highest degree independent of its 
historical or statistical details, our acceptance of either of which 
must proceed from entirely different grounds. Many passages from 
the work might be adduced to prove this, but it is unnecessary to 


go further than one cited by your reviewer himself, when the 
Bishop says :—** ‘Thus, for instance, we may lead them to recognize 
the fact, that the 3rd and 6th Chapters of Exodus, whieh declare 
to us the name of God,—* I AM,’ Jehovah, the Living God,—the 
Name of Him, in whom we live, and move, and have our being, 
upon whom the whole universe depends,-—whether written by Moses 
or by some other fellow man, were yet written by one who was spe- 
cially inspired, first to conceive himself this transcendent divine 
thought, and then to express and tell it forth to others. ‘To him 
first, in the secrets of his own inner being, was the revelation made 


_ of the nature and character of the Supreme Self-Existent Being ; 


and then he was move by the self-same Spirit, and empowered 
with strength from above, to declare that Name as an object of 
faith to us.” 

Again, the statement that Dr. Colenso assumes the Pentateuch 
to be either wholly historical or unhistorical is hardly just, without 
giving his own definition of what is meant by the term, with 
which his opinion that the Pentateuch has a solid basis of historical 
fact is not in the least inconsistent. 

The * ground-idea” of Dr, Colenso’s criticism, as given by your 
reviewer, is far from being a fair deduction from the contents of 
the book. Dr. Colenso would never say, “If the Mosaic 
history is inspired, all the sums in it will be correct,” &c. He 
would say, “according to the current notion that every word 
of the Pentateuch is infallibly true, all the sums,” &e. 
Neither would he, nor any of his school of theological inquiry, 
ever say that, “Statistics are the critical text of inspira- 
tion.” On the contrary, he would say that “statistics 


| have nothing whatever to do with inspiration.” Indeed, in a very 


strong sense, this is a special witness—a very earnest and solemn 
one—of this portion of his book. What is its purpose, if not to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, to warn us not to confound the 
voice of God in the Scriptures with the mistakes or corruption of 
the Hebrew scribe? ‘ Frankly accepting,” like Bunsen, “ the 
belief of scholars,” Dr. Colenso “does not despair” either of 
“ Hebrew prophecy” or history “ as witness to the kingdom of 
God,” 

Proceeding to admit the truth of Dr. Colenso’s conclusions, your 
reviewer denies that they have any right to affect our attitude of 
mind towards the narrative. No one, I feel sure, would more readily 
grant this than Dr. Colenso, if that attitude were only the right 


}one. If wrong, every fresh unfolding of truth must necessarily 


affect it. ‘That it must do so in the case of literalists is asserted 
in the first paragraph of your review. 

But there is a later paragraph which struck me, perhaps, more 
forcibly than any other; which contains, indeed, the germ of the 
whole philosophy of such a record of a gradually developing 
revelation as we possess in the Bible, to remark upon which would 
require a separate, and I fear, a long letter. 1 must say, however, 
that while the view of divine revelation which is involved 
is a faint reflection of that which Bunsen has enforced, 
and illustrated throughout the whole of his invaluable works, 
yet the line of criticism which it condemns so strongly, 
as “overshadowing the very essence of divine revelation,” is 
precisely that which that illustrious and most Christian scholar 
has followed throughout nearly 2,000 pages of his “ Bible for the 
Congregation,’ now lying before me. Whatever disasters your 
reviewer may imagine following in the wake of “this kind of 
criticism,” it was by the light of it that Bunsen carried forward 
the great work of his life—that of ‘studying the developing 
purpose of God's revelation in history,” and especially the history 
of the Bible. By the same light, you may rest assured Bishop 
Colenso will not cast aside the idea of such a study “ as a super- 
stition which only those can afford who are satisfied with every 
detail in the numeration.”—I am yours, &e., 

Broap Cruren, 

| We gladly insert this letter, but assure our correspondent that if 
we have failed to do justice to Dr. Colenso’s book, it is after the 
fairest and most deliberate consideration of its contents. We 
spoke of no * disasters,’ and feared none from the publication of 
Dr. Colenso’s book. We do hold that Dr. Colenso adheres 
to the inspired truths in the Pentiteuch ; but we certainly gathered, 
and believe he meant us to gather, that in the case of what he 
thinks “ unhistorical ’ works like the Pentateuch, those truths 
are imbedded in so deep a stratum of “ unhistorical matter” that 
the divine revelation cannot be in any way regarded as historical, 

—with relation to this portion of the Bible. And it is from this 
view that we wished to express our dissent, while doing full 
justice to the courage and the numerical criticisms of the book, 
Let us add once more, as our correspondent seems to attribute our 
view to that taken by Mr. Maurice, that this eminent divine is 
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in no way responsible for the views of the Spectator, from which, | whose iron-grey locks and stooping shoulders bespeak the evening 
in the historical criticism of the Bible, he might sometimes | of a life of toil and drudgery, is crouching before the embers - 
earnestly dissent. ‘What he has taught us may be evident in | his cottage hearth—for it is night-time, and the day’s work js over 
these articles,—but it is only justice to him to say that we have |—his head, bowed down with sorrow, has sunk on his breast 
no claim whatever to be regarded as his “ organ."-—Eb. Spectator.) | and his hard sinewy hands hang down listlessly by his side, The 











= = drooping attitude, and the half glimpse one catches of his face 

al ¢ Arts tell but too plainly that some heavy afiliction has laid its hand 

| n os) ? upon him; while the empty chair opposite and the deeply craped 
——»>—-- 


hat indicate at a glance that he has lost oue who was partner of his 
joys and cares through many a long long year. The untouched 
supper on the little wooden table, too, and here and there the signs 
of woman’s hands still left about the place, mark that his trouble 
is a recent one, and—cuts him to the quick. It is a painting full 
of pathos and deep and tender sentiment—a most plaintive story 
most strikingly depicted. Many of Mr. lankley’s works hee 
| been, it must be acknowledged, wanting in tone and harmony of 
colour; but this one shows, beyond a doubt, that the artist has q 
strong and true feeling for colour, and the skill to bend his powers 
to produce legitimate effect. ‘The reflected fire-light on the rough. 
hewn chairs and table, struggling for predominance with the rich 
glow of the setting sun, which comes flashing through the littl 


ON SOME PICTURES AT MESSRS. GRAVES, IN 
PALL MALL. 

Everybody knows Messrs. Graves’ window in Pall Mall. Every- 
body has made a mental memorandum of it as a place where a 
pleasant ten minutes or so may be whiled away at any time—but 
it must have been a surprise to most of our visitors during the last 
six months to learn that these gentlemen not only permit, but 
actually invite, passers-by to enter and inspect their collection of 
works of art without the levy of a fee at their door. In these 
days, when it is the fashion to pay as much to see one single 
picture as the Royal Academy demand for a visit to the whole of 
their Exhibition, it is no small thing to be able to say that in the 
course of a few months some of the most important and interest- 
ing pictures in the country have been on show on mere presenta- 
tion of an address card. Many a one will go back to his home in 
the country bearing with him no more grateful recollection of his 
trip to London in the great ** International” year, as far as the art- 
world is concerned, than of that quiet hour or two spent so 
pleasantly in Messrs. Graves’ Gallery in Pall Mall. 

Within the last six months or so Messrs. Graves have had on 
view, amongst other art notorieties, Millais’s ‘* Ophelia,” and his 
‘Black Brunswicker,” fine examples of that artist's earlier and 
later style ; a large and important work of Maclise, and last, not 
least, a large painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a remarkably 
fine portrait by the same master. 

The ostensible subject of Sir Joshua’s larger work is “ St. 
George and the Dragon,” but it is evident from the similarity of 
feature and appearance in the faces that the artist has, as was the 
fashion in those days, introduced portraits of the children of some, 
possibly noble house into the representation of a fanciful and 
allegorical scene. The attitudes of the children, especially of the 
girl with clasped hands and imploring look at the back of the 
picture, strike us, according to our modern notions, as stiff and 
stilted—perhaps, as unnatural; but the colour is so fine and rich, 
and the drawing of the figures so perfect and so real notwith- 
standing, that we can but admire and wonder at the noble harmony 
and breadth of tone of the painting, and criticism of parts is laid 
aside in admiration of the whole. 

Few men have ever lived who could surpass Reynolds as a power- 
ful and impressive painter. None, we think, have equalled him in 
the power of depicting the infantile grace and tenderness of expres- 
sion of children. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the faces and 
figures of the children in the group before us; and the hands and 
arms of the girl are as soft and as round as life itself; there is a 
delicious mellowness in the lights of the flesh, while the shadows 
are of a wonderful pearly purple-like hue, with here and there a | 
redder tint, as, for instance, his shading of the faces and the chin, 
Nowhere does the colour appear to have flown, and there is not a | 
crack to be seen on the canvass from top to bottom. Either 


diamond-shaped casement at the back, is excellently rendered, 
and the tone of the picture, as a whole, is true and good, 
We must quarrel with Mr. Rankley, however, for the intro. 
duction of those very well-conditioned and material-looking 
angels on the left of the fire-place, who are floating away heaven- 
ward with the spirit of the departed wife. To our eyes the 
effect of the picture is toa great extent marred by this group ; and 
the tale is sufficiently well told without it. Depend upon it a 
picture treating of every-day life, such as this, gains nothing by an 
attempt to introduce into it the spiritual clement. 

After Mr. Horsley’s picture of a young sailor, who is “ con- 
voying” two attractive-looking young daimsels, and who i 
evidently in a fix as to which of the two he prefers, and Mr. Cope's 
** Mayflower,” the study for his fine cartoon of the same subject, 
we come upon a work which cannot fail to arrest the eye at once, 
The subject is * The ‘Two Gravediggers,” from Hamlet, and the 
artist has seized, for his illustration, the moment when one of these 
worthies is propounding to the other the following enigma :— 
“ What is he that builds stronger than either the mason, the ship- 
wright, or the carpenter?” ‘The figures of the two quaint old 
sextons are beyond praise; the expression of leering cunning on 
the face of the questioner, and the stelid look of hopeless stupidity 
of the other would-be C&dipus, is given in the most life-like way. 
The background is somewhat hard and cold, but the peep into the 
cloisters of the church to the right of the picture is well designed 
and good, and the figures are strongly and distinctly relieved 





against the background, which is seldom the case m works of so 
decided a pre-Raphaelite tendency as this. Mr. Marks is one of 
the only artists of the present day who can treat a subject of this 





nature with genuine and characteristic humour, without once step- 


ping over the boundary that divides the humorous from the 
grotesque, 

Messrs. Graves are the possessors, too, of a couple of small, but 
very perfect, studies, by Stanfield and Roberts, in the best style of 
these artists. Here, too, will be found Dobson's * Drinking 
Fountain,” in the Academy last year, or the year before, not 
improved, we regret to say, in colour since we saw it last ; and no 


artists were better chemists, or artists’ colourmen more honest in : é . ‘ : ae : 
less black and dingy in tone is Mr. f, M. Ward's * Fire of London, 


1777 than they are now, one would imagine. ‘The drapery is |“ ™” : 3 
stiff and unreal, as is the case in almost all pictures of that date, | with its confused hubbub of tents, and — Is, and richly nie 
owing to the prevalence of the idea that a figure could not be drapery hanging over leafless boughs of spectre-like trees, and 
dressed elussically and naturally at one and the same time—an | with its women extravagantly white, and ri ges extravagantly 
idea which has long ago happily exploded. ‘There is nothing in | black and swarthy, all heaped together in the most distracting 
the picture which does not keep its place-—nothing which starts | @UUer Another poorare, BOS Very remarkable for colouring ™ 
out too prominently, or detracts in any way from the due supremacy | design, but pleasing on the whole, is one of Mr. Picker sill " of 
of the points to which the eye should be directed,—namely, the some gay and beauteous ladies =a a gallant for the omy 
figures. | fray with lance and corselet, and with the glove of his * ladie 
But the attraction of Messrs. Graves’ rooms is by no means con- | 
fined to the Sir Joshua. In the inner room, too, the visitor will | 
find much to admire and much to interest ; some, friends with old | : : : 
familiar faces ; others, paintings he has often heard discussed and | °°; nd, finally, Mr. Creswick and Mr. Dawson have each a 
often longed to see. Here he will find Rankley’s * George Stephen- | landscape worthy of their names and reputations. 
son at Darlington,” exhibited, it will be remembered, at the | * ; = ~ a 
Royal Academy a year or two ago, but well worthy of a second | ausic 2nd the Oram. 
study. The subject is, perbaps, not of the happiest, and the = eee ~ 
colour is a little dead and flat, but the general expression and aim| Mr. Wallace’s new opera, with all its demerits, still proves suf- 
of the work are admirable in the extreme; but there is another of | fic iently attractive for the four nights a week to which its perform- 


love,” which he is to bear triumphant through the lists in honour 
of her name and beauty. Mr. Carrick’s ** Home and its Treasures,” 
with its sweet harmonious colour and touching tale of home, is there 


this artist's productions of a much higher stamp—indeed, it is, in| ance is limited—Fra Diavolo and The Bohemian Girl having 
most respects, the very finest work we ever remember to have seen | completed the arrangements for the past week. The defects to 
of his. He calls it * ‘The Deserted Hearth.” An aged labourer, | which I referred last week—the deticienacy of melody in the 
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hallads, and the feebleness of both plot and dialogue, still seem 
likely to prove fatal to its ultimate success. ‘This very neglect of 
the ballad element has, indeed, been adduced as a favourable feature 
of the opera, and if the modern, or Meyerbeer, school of opera 
js to be taken as a perfect standard, it may be so considered. 
On the other hand, however, the ballad element in English opera 
ean scarcely be considered as an unartistic “ provincialism,” so to 

_ while Mozart, in the opera which all in all must be taken 
as a realization of the true theories of opera, gives it such pro- 
minence as that assigned to * Dalla sua pace,” or * I] mio tesoro ” 
two perfect specimens of the ballad. The “ drawing-room song ” 
element is quite another thing, and is a snare to English composers 
of the worst kind, tempting them to write for the music publisher 
and the amateur, and to interpolate absolutely undramatic music 


in a musical drama, rendering it, like the pre-Gluckite opera, 


” 


“un concert dont le drame était la pretexte.” The question is, 
whether Mr. Wallace has not fallen short of his usual copious 
fow of melody without avoiding the evils to which I have 


alluded. The feebleness of the plot becomes more manifest than ever | 


on a subsequent hearing. ‘There is really not a single character in 
whom one can feel any interest, either for good or for evil. Ther si, 
the real heroine, comes in far too late in the drama, and the so- 
called “ triumph” of her love only happens after her uninteresting 
lover has by a freak of fortune been raised to rank and wealth, and 
suspiciously soon after the discovery that the suitor favoured by her 


father is a ruined spendthrift. The difference, too, between the | 


two characters—each thinly drawn—assumed by Miss Louisa 
Pyne, is really insufficient for her individuality to be 
fairly merged in either; and the general effect on the mind is 
much more that of Miss Louisa Pyne in both than the Princess or 
Theresa in each. Still, the admirable finale of the second act, 
the sestett in the third, and the general average of the concerted 
music, would go far to redeem greater defects than these. 

Opera at Sadlers’ Wells seems a strange combination, but it has 
been accomplished under the new management. A short season 
of English opera for three nights a week has been commenced by 
Miss Catherine Lucette, and opened on Saturday last with the 
English version of // 7’rovatere. On Wednesday, when I visited 


the theatre, Maritana was given in a manner, on the whole, | 


creditable. ‘The orchestra, as might be expected, is the weak 
point, and the substitution of a violin obligato for the harp in the 
accompaniment to the favourite song, “* The Harp in the Air,” is a 
fatal omission. The prima donna is Madame Tonnelier, an 
American lady, who scarcely attains sufficient delicacy of execu- 
tion or expression to do full justice to a fine voice. Mr. 
Henry Haigh is principal tenor of the company, and, though 
the part of Don Cxsar, in which I saw him, is utterly unsuited to 


him, his singing will always ensure a warm reception. ‘The 


other parts in Marituna were all fairly filled, and the choruses 
remarkably good. 

Last, but not least, among the dcbuts on the Italian stage of 
this year, was that of Mademoiselle Florence Lancia, at Her Ma- 
jesty's Theatre, the week before last, as Zerlina in Don Giovanni. 
Mademoiselle Lancia, thongh a universal favourite in the concert- 
room, and a successful déhutante in oratorio, was not known to the 
English public as an operatic singer, and her essayas Zer/ina was cer- 
tainly made under most unfavourablecircumstances. An after-season 
audience at Italian opera, though highly enthusiastic to a recog- 
nized favourite, is dreadfully afraid of committing itself by ap- 
plause of a debitante ; and I believe that on her first appearance 
Mademoiselly Patti herself would have met with a cold recep- 
tion from an audience such as that before which Mademoiselle 
Lancia appeared. Still, though her extreme nervousness greatly 
stood in her way, her audience, icily cold at first, listened to her 
beautiful rendering of ‘* Batti, batti” with a curious struggle against 
their desire to applaud, and at the conclusion of ** Vedrai carino” 
fairly broke out intoanencore. Mademoiselle Lancia’s Zer/ina will be 
a great feature in the Jin Geovanni of next season. In timbre of 
voice and in figure she is admirably fitted for that and similar 
characters, while the refinement of her acting throughout the 
* Batti, batti,” scene almost approaches that of Mademoiselle Patti. 

The new play at the Olympic, Camilla’s Husband, by Mr. Watts 
Phillips, deserves far more consideration than I have space for at 
present. It contains neither * sensation” nor violent caricature, 
and introduces no type or topic exclusively of the present day, and 
yet it is a most unequivocal success, and, as such, a complete 
answer to those who maintain that taste for drama of the old 
school is extinet. It requires, as it always did, and always will 
do, excellence in such a drama to succeed; but when an author 
like Mr, Watts Phillips writes a play like Camilla’s Husband, its 


| old supremacy is renewed. Lady Camilla Hailstone, in consequence 
| of certain family troubles, resolves to marry the first man she 
| meets after coming of age. Maurice Warner, an ambitious but 
| despairing artist, is the individual whom chance sends across her 
path. Utterly reckless of what he does, he consents to marriage, 
| accepting her conditions of a large sum of money and a vow never 
to see her after they part at the church door, ‘Time passes on ; he 
cannot efface the impression she has made on him, and she is tormented 
| with remorse for the violent and rash step she has taken. Maurice 
accidentally rescues her, senseless, from drowning ; but on recog- 
| nizing him she still seornfully repulses him. Years again pass, 


and Maurice, who has won his way to fame as an artist, is driven 
into a duel with a cousin of Lady Camilla, whose interest it is to get 
him out of the way ; but Lady Camilla, whose feelings towards her 
strangely-acquired husband have gradually, and unacknowledged 
to herself, undergone a total change, cannot restrain herself, and 
| extracts a vow from Maurice to avoid the duel. He apologizes ; 
| but his opponent, determined to gain his end, resorts to 
such insult, that Lady Camilla, who has watched the scene, 
| rushes forth, and redeems Maurice from his vow. ‘The cousin is 
| disabled ; Camilla ond Maurice are at length thoroughly recon- 
'ciled, and through a curious chain of evidence in the possession of 
Dogbriar, a travelling tinker, Maurice is discovered to be a missing 
' scion of the Hailstone family, a cousin to his wife, instead of the 
‘nameless adventurer he was supposed. ‘This is merely a very rough 
outline of the story, in which a considerable number of other 
‘characters are introduced, and yet al!, with masterly skill, made 
subservient to the main end. I shall recur to the subject before 
long, and will only say that the acting of both Mr. H. Neville and 
Miss Kate Saville, as the hero and heroine, is but rarely sur- 
| passed ; while Mr. Robson's part—Dogbriar—is one which exhibits 
‘some of his most inimitable characteristics: but more of this 
| another time. Mr. Phillips’ writing throughout the play is even 
more effective than usual; the plot is not overburdened by long 
| explanatory soliloquies, but everything is worked out in clear, 
| 


| vigorous dialogue, and everything promises a great success for 
| Camilla’s Husband. 


| foe 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH.* 

[Seconp Nortice.] 

| In addition to his canine and gallie proclivities, charges more 
directly implicating Wilson's moral character were so bitterly 
and pertinaciously reiterated by the Whigs—for in 1820 the 
election to the chair of Moral Philosophy was simply a question 
of politics in the Town Council—that it was absolutely necessary 
for him to submit to the humiliation of having certificates from 
Walter Scott, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, and others, to the effect that 
he wasa good husband, a good father, and a wholly honourable and 
hard working man! Christopher in his “ ambrosial” moods, Chris- 
| topher * on Colonsay,” in “ his sporting jacket,” in the water, and 
| sometimes almost under the water, with rod in hand ; Christopher 


| 


as eloquent naturalist, as glowing expositor, as the maker of some 

| poems which will always keep a high place among those of the 
llesser lords of song, was widely known to the world; but asa 
teacher of philosophy John Wilson was scarecly heard of beyond 
the walls of his class-room, and comparatively few were ac- 
quainted with his manner of life at home. 

We fear no words will ever bo sufficient to convey to those 
who never listened to his prelections anything like an adequate 
conception of what Wilson was in his classroom. Mrs. Gordon 
has had, on the whole, valuable contributions of reminiscences 
from old students, and the syllabus of his lectures for 1833-4, 
drawn up by the Professor himself, will, perhaps, surprise some 
| who had suspected that, asa lecturer, Wilson was more of a de- 
clauimer than a thinker. ‘True, the field of ethics seems to be sur- 
| veyed solely from the British point of view, but a very wide range 

is embraced, while there are indications of a subtlety and method 
which belong only to the true analyst and orderly thinker. 
But if the reader, who never saw the Professor, can 
‘gather from the syllabus in question that the moral 
philosophy class, while presided over by Wilson, was a gen- 
uine metaphysical gymnasium, and if the recollections of 
three grateful students, aided by the exquisite calotype in 
the first volume, will serve to cupply to the imagination 
of strangers a tolerably life-like represeutation of the lecturer 
himself; yet the splendid reality cannot be reproduced. 


® Christopher North. A Memoir of John Wilson, late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. Compiled from family papers and other sources, by 
his Daughter, Mrs, Gordon, 1 dinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 1562, 
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With his slight Geneva gown hanging loosely from his | print in a couple of days, and sometimes 54 long articles in qh 
broad shoulders, he strode with short elastic step from his | course ofa single year! Could he have sat down quietly her 
vestry to the lecture-platform, and as he turned round his wonder- | persistently to a task, like Carlyle; could he have spread over 
ful countenance on lis class, he seemed to fill the room with | months what he condensed into the strain of a few days! But then 
sunshine. From behind the massive desk-table, on which he | men are what they are. Wilson's genius was tidal, and did not 





° ° - | . 
hurriedly deposited his roll of tattered manuscript, and then | flow like a river. He could not work by parallels and slow ap 


his watch, so as to be out of reach of his large, but finely proaches. He flung himself at his subject when the mood came 
articulated hand, he seemed to be at once a son of Thor and of | like a battering ram. We must believe, however, after all, tha: 
» tha white « Tia sme fair hair » bric . : ’ » that 
Balder, the whit: sun-god. The long flowing fair ha t; the bright j the higher class of men do, on the whole, what they we 
blue eye, now glowing with light, or flashing light- j tended to do; and in Wilson’s case, or in any case, 
ning, or dashed with fiery dew; the broad and lofty 
forehead, swelling out in the region of ‘ideality, and | je brought to the heritage of the ages. 
so intensely developed in the ‘observing faculties” as to In poetry technically so called, it was not as a creat 
impart a semi-receding aspect to those of * retlection” (to use the | jut asa critic, that he was great. Indeed, we find in a letter ¢ 
a r\ > > lroaale . ? ¢ . ° 7 ” r 7 . “ 
terms of phrenology);* the nose, not Greek, or Roman, or | j,i, friend “ Delta”—Dr. Moir—that he had very accurately, and 
retroussé, but a well-defined compromise between the three styles, | with his characteristic humility, taken the measure of his owy 
the mouth, with the finely formed upper lip, exceedingly beautiful, | ceative power. “You have not,” he writes, “ writteu any one 
iti . > chi ik ‘ > so | . e 
at once sensitive avd sensuous; the chin, like that of Rome’s great work, and, perhaps, like myself, you never will. But you 
noblest faces, indicating both strength and decision, the ample have written very many exquisitely beautiful poems which, as 
throat and chest, and the mighty arm, the deep-toned voice, now | time rolls on, will be fiuding their way into the mindful hearts of 
hushed to a whisper, now musically tremulous, aud now thunder- | ¢) 
ing in the full diapason of passion, the speaker, the while, either 


Te ip- 
it 13 not 


for us to judge, but to receive with thankfulness any treasures 


ousands, and become embodied with the corpus of true English 
, . ‘ 4 : poetry. ‘The character and the fame of many of our finest writers 
lion-like, roaming to and fro, or intently spelling out a bit of | are of this kind. For myself I should desire no other ;—in some 


manuscript on the back of an old letter, or beating time with the 
3 . 1- afawra hs » liftinea has alt . ” i" a fs 
right hand on the desk before him, or lifting himself up to the | ner, we would say ; but yet, it was in his prose that he came forth 


full height of his majestic presence, and, with outstretched aril, | most truly as a poet. It was with Homer, or Spencer, o; 
lookiug out at that western window, from which the light fell on | yfijton, or Burns. lying beside him in that wonderful library, 


him, as if waiting for and supplicating | so well described by Mrs. Gordon, with the foundling “ sparrow 


; manner I hope they are miue.” In a very unmistakeable man. 


g, fresh inspiration from 
Heaven ;—such is an outline of Professor Wilson to the eye and 
ear in the winter of 1835. 

Of the lectures themselves there are, alas! but scant records. 
Wilson, however, seemed to suggest far more than any specific 


| nestling in his waistcoat,” and probably, in later years, a baby. 
| grandchild at play on the hearth-rug, and when, for “ Maga,” 
| he was about to unfold the diviner meanings of one of the 


‘ : : | poetic brotherhood that the fountains of his inspiration were 
teaching to his pupils ; and one of them has been heard to say that, 


grand as were Wilson's lectures on the Immortality of the Soul, it 
» AOLine 1A) a P fessor j self ‘ YY aie . . . . . 
wae the hearing aud seeing th Profe hers himself that, next to the | ing to kindle in the soul of his readers a kindred enthusiasm 
Bible, inspired him with the hope of a glorious immortality for all | with his own for the thoughts of other men, that his true power 
mankind. Mrs. Gordon alludes to a lecture on Socrates—that | 
lecture was one of his greatest; and all who ever heard it 
must remember that fine passage which ended with the 
words :—“ Socrates wrote no books, but, with reverence be it 
spoken, like a still greater Name, left it to his disciples to convey communing with the grander spirits known to the world that 
to posterity the knowledge of his teaching. Socrates preached | ¢j6 


broken up. It was the, when not at all seeking his own 
| glory, or aiming to utter merely his own thoughts, but endeavour. 


was seen. All things then became his—all images of peace, 
| all symbols of power, came crowding to his imagination, and, 
as Hallam justly and beautifully says, ‘* His eloquence poured 
j along as the rush of many waters.” But it was not only when 


; might of his sympathy revealed itself in breathing thoughts 
no paltry system, he founded no narrow sect ; it was his one great 
aim to bring bick men from the fictions of system to the realities 
of indwelling truth; to pull down the towers and temples of a 
vain philosophy. and lay God's green earth open to the sky.” 
Our limits forbid further talk of the Professor in his class ; and 
for knowledge of him at his own fireside we must leave our 
readers in the hands of his accomplished daughter. fact, to us it seems that Wilson's special contribution to British 
From his birth iv Paisley in 1785 until, after two warnings in its vature lay here. Macaulay gave us the historical essay; 
1840 and 1850, the silver cord was at last loosed in 1854, the | Carlyle imported something of the earnest prophetic fire of 
story of Wilson’s life is faithfully recorded. At eighteen, after a | his own heart into our periodicals. Wilson, fiercely as he wrote 
most radiant childhood and happy boyhood, until his father's | jy, early Blackwoods, though never with the wnimus of Lock- 
death, in his twelfth year, and after a successful student life in hart, inaugurated the exiticiems of exposition, and genial 
Glasgow, we find Wilson at Oxford—a buoyant youth rejoicing in | admiration. With what heartiness did he welcome Mrs. 
his strength, master of himself, and having a very handsome for- | pe ans, Alford, Miss Barrett, the Corn-law Riymer, and John 
tune at his disposal. But, as explanatory, we suspect, of many of ’ . 
his nomadic experiences, Wilson had left his heart in Glasgow 
with an “orphan maid” there. In compliance, however, with 
the eterna w ill of his mother, he “bade adieu for ever” to the | bright and fine mind he had, and to the present writer he spoke 
object of his passionate love. The sacrifice was a great shock to | of him in language almost exceeding the glowing eulogy with 
heart and brain; and, instead of wondering at much that he did | which he greeted him as “our new contributor ” in Blackwood. 
to escape from himself, we rather marvel at the amount of solid 
work he got through, and that in the end his “ examination” 
was pronounced to be even “ glorious.” In the main Wilson's 
life was based on sacrifice, at least to what he conceived it to be, 
duty—child of impulse though he was. And again, when, through 
the malversution of a near relative, he lost all his fortune, we 
find a noble power of submission in him; for, he not only gave 
himself to diligent labour on behalf of his fanily, now growing up, 


|and burning words. He was ever waiting to hail the advent of 
any new manifestation of genius ; and who was so cordial 
in early recognition and in the expression of admiration 
jas he? Overdemonstrative some thought him; but he was 
jalways in the right, and not a few were largely encouraged by 


|the liberal and loving words of the “old man eloquent.” Jn 


| Sterling! Sterling was one of his latest admirations. We 
|believe he never met him; but, though only through the 
}medium of manuscript, he had thoroughly discerned what a 


In the main, Wilson's genius was observing and sympa 
| thetic rather than scientific, and his critique on genuine poetry 
}was quite in harmony with his unrivalled word-paintings of 
| nature and natural objects. The authentic poem awed, or de- 
|lighted him as did the song of the lark, or the mist rising 
| from Windermere, while the Jake became a mirror of dazzling 
| sheen, or as did that experience of upland storm when “ young 
=e | Kit” was imprisoned in the dense vapour, and he watched the 
and largely dependent on his industry, but strove to succour the | young “ peeseweeps” coming out of their hiding-place, while the 
“unjust steward” as well--the means of the latter having gone | other of them and he kept “ glowerin” at each other, until the 
Seam tm the wreck. | bird, suspecting the storm-stead child might be “ Lord Eglin- 
| ton’s gamekeeper,” gave a loud shriek, aud fled away with her 
| downy bantlings. And hence it is that his criticisms are never 
ee seal |pedantic. They are themselves poetry, and, while logically 
indifferently remunerated. He never, in fact, was the editor of | defensible, rather implicitly than explicitly give you « reason 
Blackwood. aud was paid only for what he wrote. And how he |for the faith that dwelt in the rapt expositor. At the same 
did write, doing at_times, and amidst ill health, too, 56 pages of | time he could both analyze and rationalize with great subtlety 


* By far the most striking and life-like rendering of Wilson's head aud face we have | and conclusiveness ; and, as an illustration in part of what we 
met with, we saw in a window the other day at Brighton; the sculptor, a Mr, Boyby. | 


Until *‘ his hand ceased from work,” amid the thick coming 
shadows, in 1852, Wilson was a really hard worker ; and laboured 
for Blackwood rght loyally, but, as it turns out, he was very 
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men. we would refer to his letter to Wordsworth on the “ Lyrical | 
fallads,” written while he was still in his seventeenth year—one 
of tie most siriking eflorts of juvenile criticism we have met | 
wih for many a day | 
Mrs. Gordon has given us some very exquisite passages from 
her father’s writings. We would gladly quote them all, but we 
ist content ourselves with the following extract from a letter 


m . es 
+) the Professor's early and unchanging friend, Dr. Alexander 


iiair. What Deodati was to Milton, what Arthur Hallam was to 
f-unyson, Alexander Blair was to Wilson, while in Wilson's case 
he companion of his sunny boyhood lived on to be the revered 
and loved counsellor of his latest days. “ I have often seen them,” 
Mrs. Gordon writes, “ sitting together in the quiet retirement of 
the study, perfectly absorbed in each other's presence, like school- 
joys in the abandonment of their love for each other, occupying 
ve seat between them, my father with his arm lovingly embrac- 

g ‘the dear doctor’s’ shoulders, playfully pulling the some- 
what silvered locks to draw his atteution to something in the 
volume, spread out on their knees, from which they were 
reding.” ‘The following is the passage we refer to :— 

‘Lonce saw in a dream a most beautiful flower, in a wide bed 
flowers, all of which were beautiful. But this one flower was 

ecially b ‘fore my soul for a W hile, as | advance vd to th / place 
where they all were growing. lis character became more and 
yore transcendent as | approached, aud one large flower of which 
1 then saw that it was 
quite steady, and burning with a 


it consisted was lifted up above the rest. 
. light, a prismatic globe, 
urity and sweetness, and almost an 
leauty, as if it were alive. I never thought of touching it 
dihough I still thought it was 
and I heard a kind of 


musical glasses, seeming to proceed from the 


affectionate spirit of 


a flower that was growing; 


mind, faint and dim, as the echo of 
flower of light, and 
pervade the whole bank with low spiritual music. On trying 
to remember its appearance and spiritual beauty more distinetly, 
1am unable even to reconceive to inyself what it was; whether 
altogether different from the other flowers, or some perfectly 
lorious representation of them all; mot th: of flowers 


Now, as I did not, I pre- 


queen 
but the star of flowers, or flower-star. 
sume, see this shining, silent, prismatic, vegetable creature, I 
myself created it; and it was ‘the same, but ah! how different of 
the imagination, mingling light with leaf, stones with roses, de- 
eaying with undecaying, heaven with earth, and eternity with 
time. Yet the product was nothing startling, or like a pheno- 
menon that urged to inquiry—what is this? but beheld in perfect 
wquiescence in its existence, as a thing intensely and delightfully 
beautiful, in whose perception and emotion, of whos» heaveuly 
and earthly beauty my beholding spirit was satisfied, oh! far 
more than satisfied, so purer was it than dew or light of this 
earth; yet as certainly and permanently existing as myself 
existed, or the common flowers, themselves most fair, that lay in 
usual spring assemblage in a garden where human hands worked 
and mortal beings walked beneath the umbrage of perishable 
Perhaps we see and feel thus in heaven, and even the 


trees, 
\l-xander Blair, whom I loved weil on earth, may be thus pro- | 
portionately loved by me in another life.” Of that we have no 
oubt; and, amid the music of this exquisite “dream-fugue,” 
we take farewell of one of whom Scotland will long be justly 
proud, Vale! noble-hearted John Wilson! 
HIAWATHA IN LATIN.* 

luis is not an age or country in which we can reasonably com- 
plain of the paucity of our sensations. Whether we seek new 
impressions or not, they overtake us almost beyond the limits 
of philosophic digestion. Nevertheless it may be said, as, | 
indeed, we find, that the number the novelty of the 
sensations required to overcome the listlessness of life will 
vary in different individuals. 
hy the extraordinary rapidity of the events which surround 
them, a few minds may be so ardeut, so versatile, and ethereal, 


and 


Where most men are spell-bound 


ts to be unsatisfied with a progression of daily discoveries in 
every branch of knowledge almost too numerous to record, 
avd a frequency of political and social revolution, so far as we 
yet_kuow, historically unparalleled. Nor can we quarrel with | 
the preternatural mental activity of such highly gifted persons, 
‘eyond the involuntary astonishment which we may feel at 
their quaint feats of intellectual funambulism. In this respect 
the body throws much light upon the mind. Professor Blondin 
might, for aught we know, lead a blighted existence, but for | 
th outlet he has found for his exuberant daring on the highest | 


* Hiawatha rendered into Latin. By Francis William Newman, Professor of Latin 
iu University College, London. Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower street. | 


{to the plight of the Indian muse, when she 


rope yet known. Boys will fly madly up half-a-dozen flights 
of stairs, for the pleasure of sliding down the banisters with 
a breathless rush, and a good thud at the end, whee your 
ordinary man will grumble inwardly at the few steps he may 
have to ascend in order to consult a friend on important 
Yet, on the whole, we sympatiize with the boys, 
and with those scholars whe refresh their fevered wits with the 
like intellectual pranks. We should all be the better for a little 
The Greeks of old must have drawn some- 
from the 
elasticity of their bodies; and those glorious exercises which 
made their physical beauty the typical model for all future 
generations of sculptors, must have contributed something to the 


business. 


more gymnastics. 
thing of their unapproachable plasticity of mind 


noble symmetry and miraculous versatility of their wits. The con- 
verse may not be true. A plastic mind may not argue a plastic 
body. Whether Professor Newman, for instance, the versatility 
of whose mental parts is truly astonishing, can also dance upon 
cannot say. But surely, when apparently no longer 
satisfied with the common impossibility of translating Homer 
into English, he suddenly resolved upon the translation of 
Hiawatha, of all books in the world, into Latin, we may be 
permitted to say, with all due admiration for lis genius, that 
him with those interesting and philoso- 


a rope, we 


we can only compare 
phic young experimentalists who, tired of things as they see 
them under ordinary circumstances, proceed to refresh and 
heighten their sensations by looking at the world, with head in- 
verted, through their legs. 

Even ia itself, Hiawatha was, perhaps, the most acrobatic ex- 
periment of modera literature. Mr. Longfellow, when he wrote 
Hiawath+, had fluttered over the realms of almost the whole of 
modern poetry, touching here, settling there, here culling, and 
there sipping, aud dropping milk and honey in his random un- 
laboured flight from place to place. But poets, (do angels?) tire 
of common milk and honey; and in the golden decline of his 
meridian, Mr. Longfellow craved a new craving, and loved a last 
love—the passionate crratic love of a poetic second childhood. 
Very childlike is Hiawatha. The poet had plucked the leaves of 
the old rose tree one by one, and peered into the old Teutonic 
heart till Teutonia seemed to pall, when he was smitten with a 
desire to peep into the innocent secrets of a virgin breast, and chose 
the brown inarticulate bosom of the Indian muse. He peeped, 
and fell,—at her feet. We say nothing of the qualities of the lover 
on this his new love errand,— devotion, knight-errantry, genius, 
enthusiasia, the many-coloured prattle of passionate last loves,— 
all were there. Butsurely no love-sick knight, of much amatory 
experience, in quest of new delights, ever dedicated such an 
episue to the fairy of his dreams, or besieged her ravished and 
astonished ear, with such a sweet simplicity of strange surprising 
compliments, protestations, raptures, and visions of visionary 
charms. ‘The “mirage cf imaginative thought,” the prismatic 
quaintnesses, queer conceits and infantine ingenuities, with which 
Mr. Longfellow invested the guttural, great masculinity of the old 
Red Indian is surely the eighth wonder of modern poetry. Cin- 
derella in diamonds, or a wild Highland lassie decked in pur- 
ples and ermine, aud suddenly preseuted at Court, are nothing 
awoke to self- 


| consciousness in the arms of Mr. Longfellow. 
J 


But if Mr. Longfellow wrought a miracle of poetry, Mr. New- 
man has out-Longfellowed Longfellow. ‘The lovely chameleon 
babble of Hiawatha in the loud plain tongue of conquering Rome 
is not more wonderful than would be our nursery rliymes on the 
lips of Milton's Satan, or, if you please, Spenserian English 
turned into commercial Chinese. To have attempted to spin 
the iron bars of imperial Latin into a limp covering for Long- 
fellow’s most impalpable of impalpabilities, is almost as towering 
an attempt at intellectual Herculeanism as the bodily efforts of 
the Titans to scale Ether with the heaping up of :nountains, 

Compare, for instance,— 

“T should answer, I should tell you ; 
From the forests and the prairies, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 
From the land of the Dacotahs,” 

with the Latin version,— 

‘ Ego respondeo et tibi confirmo ; 
Ex silvis atque immensitatibus herbosis, 
E vastis Septentrionis lacubus, 
E finibus Oggibbawaiarum, 
E sedibus Dacotarum.” 

Do not the English lines, in their tone and rhythm, apart from 
the mere ideas, somehow or other involuntarily call up the sweet» 
unconscious babble of a rosy, curly-pated Saxon child, shrieking 
and paddling in its bath, with the bees buzzing in at the open 
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window, and the swallows screaming in the morning sun? But | of the kind which, in the strict etymological sense, may be called 


all that the Latin suggests is a grim parody upon ‘* Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries,” or a stern lesson in military geography to his subal- 


terns from some gruff old captain of Praetorians, with the 


added indefinable twang of a Franciscan monk mouthing out 
‘‘Immensitatibus.” There is a military tramp, too, about the 
lines, like the feet of many legions. Not that Mr. New- 
man meant it—but when he touched the gong, it roared, 
instead of prattling. ‘The infantine element is ab-olutely lost— 
an element which Mr. Longfellow piqued himself upon having 
fetched from the deepest depths of the Indian bosom, but 
which we shrewdly suspect he drew from Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tianity. 

Again, compare,— 

“Tile ridens: ‘ Idcirco (inquit) 
Dacotarum virginem prae ceteris 
Ego mihi in connubium peto ; 

Ut, coalescentibus populis 
Coaleseant utrorumque yulnera,’” 
with— 

“ For that reason, if no other, 
Would I wed the fair Dacotah ; 
That our tribes might be united, 
That old feuds might be forgotten, 
And old wounds be healed for ever!” 

Here, again, the Latin stands in much the same proportion to 
the original as Othello’s speeches to Puck's. 

“And the smoke rose slowly, slowly, 

Through the tranquil air of morning ; 
First a single line of darkness, 
Then a denser bluer vapour,” 

is rendered by— 

* Per matutinam aéris quietem 

Lente lentus surrexit fumus, 

Unum primo nigredinis filum, 

Tum densior caerulescens vapor,” 
where the Latin hobbles after the e:hereal English much like 
a donkey with a cannon ball at its leg ogling a lovely 
unapproachable thistle. Nor can it be said that Mr. Newman 
laboured under even the usual difficulties of prosody or vocabu- 
lary. For he has discarded all regular metre, and only consulted 
his own car—while he has added many new words to the Latin 
language of his own creation, expressly coined for the present 
translation, such as “atror,” for blackness ; “ procor,” to woo ; 
“ jejunare,” to fast. But although, upon the whole, we think Mr. 
Newman’s attempt unsuccessful, we are far from wishing to 
convey that what he has attempted might have been better done. 
What we think, and for reasons which we !ately detailed, is, that 
the translation was a Quixotic attempt to begin with, which Mr. 
Newman was perfectly warranted in attempting, if he pleased, 
but which ab initio could not possibly succeed. 

In conclusion, we bid Mr. Newman farewell. We admire his 
talents, though we rather regret that he should not apply his very 
great powers to larger purposes. After such a feat of strength 
on his part, we can only lament that there scems so little left in 
the world likely to afford him a new sensation. 
there is one thing left. One hope remains. Let Mr Newman 
only make up his mind to repair to the American forests, and, 
having learnt Indian, translate Hiawatha back into the own 
native tongue of the Indians. ‘Then, perhaps, he may consent to 
rest in peace upon the soft cushion of dearly earned repose. 





LONDON LYRICS.:- 
Tus little volume, though it bears no trace of a second edition 
on the title-page, has, we believe, been published before ; and, if 


we mistake not, Mr. Thackeray has given us at least one of its | 


poems in the pages of the Cornhill Magazine. It does not in any 
way assume to be poetry of a high order, but it would be unfor- 
tunate if we had only poetry of the higher orders. ‘The world of 
art should surely strive to be as universal as that of nature; and, 
if it be not only true that, 
“ The towering headlands, crowned with mist, 
Their feet among the billows, know 
That Ocean is a mighty harmonist ;” 
but also that, 
* Birds and brooks, from leafy dells, 
Chime forth unwearied canticles,” 


there is no good reason why, in human poetry, the voice of song 


should be limited to those who can command the depth and range | 


of the organ, or the liquid melody of the flute, if there be also a 
gaiety and a ripple of sweetness in the thin notes of the flageolet 
And Mr. Locker’s verses have a pretty gaiety, or mild pathos of 
their own, which is of the true nature of song; though rather 








* London Lyrics. By Frederick Locker. Basil Montagu. 1802, 


Yet, perchance, | 


| amusing—i.e., diverting us from the Muses—than of that Which 
plunges us into the depths of imaginative insight. And the tig, 
chosen by Mr. Locker warns us what to look for. We will 
| Say that the great life of London could not inspire poetry — 
| dramatic, satiric, epic even—but lyric poetry of the deeper king 
| assurediy not. In lyrical poetry, properly so called, the mind 
| must be wholly absorbed and occupied by Some musical ang 
solitary emotion. London is socially distracting, active, ang 
buoyant. On the surface of its potent and massive life you are 
borne up and tossed about like the swimmer on the waves, You 
| might far more easily write a true lyric with breakers dashing in 
your face, and your body heaving up and down with every wave, thay 
| with the tide of London society heaving beneath your imaging. 
tion, and the small excitements of social intercourse and impacts 
| ruffling the surface of your fancy. But Mr. Locker does not 
apply “lyric ” in this strict sense. What he gives us is just thet 
_ playful or pathetic ripple on the surface of the mind which g 
| man has time to note as he walks calmly down Piccadilly or gits 
in the suspended social animation of a solitary drawing-room, 
waiting for the hostess of a morning call. And this gentle 
vibration of fun or feeling, which society stimulates, but the 
| flying lights and shadows of which few are both able and Willing 
| to cateh, is very nicely reflectedin Mr. Locker’s verses. The 
playfulness,—where it does not degenerate into puns, as it too 
| often does,—is a genuine lambeut light closely bound up with a 
| certain tenderness of fecling; and there is an ease of expres- 
| sion which everywhere reflects the self-possession of London 
/society. As good a specimen as we can give of the nature of 
the poems is the affectionate, half respectful, half irreverent chug 
of “ Grandmamma ” which is contained in the following verses :. 
To My GRANDMOTHER. 
(Suggested by a Picture by Mr. Romney.) 
This relative of mine Saw this lady, in my youth, 
Was she seventy and nine Her winters had, forsooth, 
When she died ? Done their worst. 
By the canvass may be seen 
How she look’d at seventeen,— 
As a bride. 


Her locks (as white as snow) 
For his wing once shamed the crow 
By their dye,— 
That fowl of cloven tread 
Had set his foot, instead, 
In her eye. 


Beneath a summer tree 
As she sits, her reverie 
Has a charm; 
Her ringlets are in taste,— 
What an arm! and what a waist 
For an arm! 





Her rounded form was lean, 

And her silk was bombazine :— 
Well I wot, 

With her needles would she sit, 

And for hours would she knit,— 
Would she not ? 


In bridal coronet, 

Lace, ribbons, and coguette 
Falbala ; 

Were Romney's limning true, 

What a lucky dog were you, 
Grandpapa ! 


Ah, perishable clay ! 

Her charms had dropt away 
One by one. 

But if she heaved a sigh 

With a burthen, it was, “ Thy 
Will be done !” 





Her lips are sweet as love,— 

They are parting! Do they move ? 
Are they dumb ?— 

Her «yes are blue, and beam : . 

Besecchingly, and seem Tn travail, as in tears, 

To say, * Come.” With the fardel of her years 

Overprest,— 

| What funny fancy slips In merey was she borne 

From atween these cherry lips ? Where the weary ones and worn 

Whisper me, Are at rest. 

Sweet deity, in paint, : } 

What canon says I mayn’t I'm fain to meet you there,— 
Marry thee? . If as witching as you were, 

| 2 Grandmamma! 

| That good-for-nothing Time This nether world agrees 

Has a confidence sublime ! That the better it must please 
When I first Grandpapa. 

There is a nice little trot about these verses which almost seems 

to beat time to a kind old lady's step, as she ambles about 4 

house, bent on making everybody happy, and the thoughtfulness 

for grandpapa in the last verse completely atones for the half 

disposition shown to break, in thought, the canon against marry- 

ing within the forbidden degrees, which peeps out in a previous 

verse. 

We have only two serious remonstrances to make with Mr. 
Locker. One is against the punning which, though, we suppose, 
it is an exercise of the human understanding, is certainly incon- 
gruous with verse of any kind not intended for a comic journal 
The following, for example, should have been sent to Fun :— 


} 
“As year succeeds to year, the more 
Imperfect life's fruition seems, 
Our dreams, as baseless as of yore, 
Are not the captivating dreams 
Of knight and lady, Puck and Pan, 
Of sirens weird, or outlaws witty,— 
No sirens now in ditty ban, 
All's changed, alas! we've no banditti !” 
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eens 
or this, in another poem :— 
“Such talk is stuff—a vile caprice 
Of rogues who swear our swans are geese : 
But reason it or rhyme it, 
To hacks who ‘ tread the mill’ like me, 
These slopes of Bramble-Rise should be 
A healthy change of climb it.” 
This is questionable in a poet. Mere punning is only a sort 
of intellectual infidelity to the meaning of words which, unless 
the thoughts contained have some analogous aud humorous sub- 
terranean kind of conneciion, is an exercise of mind of which 
the lower animals are incapable, only because they have a more 
trustworthy intelligence. A dog may pun unconsciously, and 
therefore innocently, by confusing different things which have 
the same name; but of c mscious confusion it is never guilty. 
Also Mr. Locker is occasionally obscure in his points. We have 
some acquaintance with printers’ devils, and have studied the 
ing witb much care and anxiety ; it closes the volume, and 
following ) 
js evidently addressed to the devil who took the last corrected 
proof (namely, of this very poem) to the printer's :— 
“ Small imp of blackness, off at once, 
Expend thy mirth as likes thee best ; 
Thy toil is over for the nonce, 
. Yes, opus operation est, 
“When dreary authors vex thee sore— 
Thy Mentor’s old, and would remind thee, 
That if thy griefs are all before, 
Thy pleasures are not all behind thee.” 
Ave these last two lines accompanied with akick? And if not, 
whatis the drift of the obscure antithesis indicated” 


On the whole, however, we may say that there is both pathos | 


and humour, of a gentle, rippling kind in this little volume ; the 
general effect of which may be summed up in two verses, which 
but for the verbal play on “merry thought” and “ funny-bone,’s 
might have been taken from one of Mr. ‘Thackeray's own ballads, 
so completely and easily do they express his philosophy :— 
“Ah, vain regret! to few, perchance, 
Unknown—and profitless to all, 
The wisely -gay, as years advance, 
Are gaily-wise. Whate’er befall 
We'll laugh—at folly, whether seen 
Beneath a chimney or a steeple, 
At yours, at mine—our own, I mean, 
As well as that of other people. 


- 


* They cannot be complete in aught 
Who are not humorously prone ; 
A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny-bone. 
To say I hate your gloomy men 
Might be esteem’d a strong assertion ; 
If I've blue devils, now and then, 
I make them dance for my diversion.” 


EIGHTY YEARS OF PROGRESS IN AMERICA.* 


‘Turse volumes come in rather a questionable shape. In this 


country not much store is set by books which are hawked about | 


in cheap monthly parts and sold to “ subscribers only”—the prin- 
ciple on which the present work seems to have been got up. It 
would be a mistake, however, to consider the history of Eighty 
Years’ Progress a mere secondhand compilation. It is not 
without faults, but it has the merit of containing an immense 


mass of information concerning the United States, and the | 


writers appear to have been careful in asserting no more than 
statistics justify. It is not, of course, a book to be taken 
up and read through, but for purposes of reference it will 


always be valuable, and many ofits sections have evidently been | 


prepared with great labour, as well as with no small ability. 
The publishers unwisely boast that “ eminent literary men” have 
been engaged in the work, but although there is little in the two 


volumes which corroborates this statement, there is much to lead | 
one to the inference that really practical men have brought their 


knowledge to bear upon the subjects dealt with. This is better 
than mere literary ornament in a book of this kind, and although 
it is written very often in a grandiose strain, it forcibly illus- 
trates the wonderful progress made in the United States since 
the War of Independence. 

The first division of the book relates to agriculture, and in the 


course of the treatise a striking proof is given of the value of | 
Societies similar to those whose anniversaries are now being held | 


iv various parts of this country. Washington was the first to urge 
on his countrymen the importance of these institutions, but 
famners were reluctant to assent to any innovation on their old 
System, and it was not till 1809 that an agricultural society was 
established in the States. The first Exhibition was held in the 





Eighty Fears Progress in the United States. By Eminent Literary Men. Two 
volumes. New York. London: Trubner 


| following year, and since that time societies have been springing 
| up all over the country. We learn that in 1859 there were more 
than a thousand in existence,—‘ almost every State in the 
Unior,” says Mr. Flint (who wrote before the war of secession), 
“has its state society, and almost every county, and in some of 
| the States, every county, has its county organization.” Of even 
greater importance and value than these societies, have been the 
| inventions intended to supersede labour in many departments of 
' farming operations. ‘The Americans have undoubtedly taken the 
lead of the world in their efforts in this direction. There is nothing 
of the kind to equal McCormick's reaping machine, while Merring’s 
mowing and Pitt's threshing machines do their work immeasur- 
ably better than the contrivances introduced by English and 
| French inventors. In breeding stock, the improvement made by 
| the States is not so evident, but this may be owing to the fact 
that much greater attention is devoted to pigs than to sheep 
oroxen. The returns show an excess of nearly ten millions of 
swine over sheep in the States—Tennessee alone having 3,104,800 
swine, and only 811,591 sheep. The trade done in exporting 
pork is notoriously very large, but these figures will probably 
surprise those even in this country who are best acquainted 
| with that trade, 
| Tobacco, cotton, and sugar have been the great sources of 
American prosperity. For ten years previous to 1709 the quan- 
tity of tobacco grown in the States was 28,868,666 pounds, In 
1850 the returns proved that the State of Virginia alone exported 
‘more than double this quantity. The South raises the chief 
| portion of the crop, but the soil in some districts is getting com- 
| pletely exhausted, and unless guano improves the land it will not 
be easy to provide for the average consumption of 70 ounces per 
| head throughout the world. The following statement, even if it be 
only approximately true, is calculated to horrify Dean Close and 
the non-smokers :—* ‘The avera ye consumption of tobacco by the 
whole human race of 1,000,000,000 is 70 ounces a head, the quan- 
tity consumed being 2,000,000 tons, or 4,480,000,000 pounds.” 
The immense stimulus given to the cultivation of cotton by the 
inventions of the power loom, the spinning jenny, and the 
steam engine, forms one of the most wonderful chapters in 
the history of American progress. In 1781 the exports of 
cotton were only five millions of pounds; in 1801 they 
were fifty-six millions ; in 1860 they were eleven hun- 
dred millions. The invention of the saw gin for separat- 
| ing the cotton from the seed, was a great encouragement to 
| the planters, and from that time nothing occurred to disturb the 
| trade in this important staple very materially until the out- 
break of the present war. More than eighty per cent. of Ameri- 
can cotton was used in this country, and the writer of the treatise 
on the plant states with justice that, practically, the Southern 
| States had a monopoly of the European markets. Slave labour he 
| considers not only justifiable but indispensable ; and he adopts 
the old argument, that the negro is better off as a slave in a cot- 
| ton plantation than he would be as a free man. He is candid 
enough in hisdefence of slavery to be nearly amusing, and the fol- 
| lowing statement is highly suggestive of the life which he des- 
| cribes with so much enthusiasm :— 

“ Much time is lost in free countries in holidays and shows; in idle- 
ness and neglect of work; in seeking employment; in change from one 
place to another; but all this is saved in the South, for there are no idle 
hands about the plantation, and, excepting the week between Christmas 
| and New Year's Day, when there is a general holiday, there is no lost 
time, except for sickness, in any part of the year.” 

In other words, the slave is kept in harness from year’s end to 
| year's end, with one short week of intermission. This is 
not information ; but it is something new to adduce the fact as an 
argument in support of slavery, on the ground that it benefits 


| 
| 


the slaves, 

In literature, science, and the arts, the authors of this book 
| are not able to give such strong evidence of progress as with 
| reference to commerce. Nevertheless, some of the figures quoted 

are on the colossal scale which is worthy of the country. For 
| instance, of ‘Webster's Spelling Book” there have been 32,000,000 
copies sold, and more than 200,000 copies of the large dictionary 
have been likewise disposed of. Once, Mr. Hezekiah Usher, of 
Boston, was the only bookseller in the States—there are now 
| upwards of four hundred. Of popular books enormous numbers 
are sold; we find that 90,000 copies of the “ Lamplighter” were 
printed, 70,000 copies of “ Fern Leaves,” and 45,000 of the “ Life 
of Barnum.” Irving's “ Sketch Book” has sold to the extent of 
98,000 copies. ‘The publishers of “Webster's Spelling Book” still 
| print “in each of the 310 working days of the year 4,840 copies 
per day—being over 1,500,000 copies per annum.” It is stated 
| that the well-known firm of Harper Brothers have invested a 
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million of dollars in buildings and machinery, and that they 
spend about three hundred thousand dollars per annum in white 
paper. For newspapers the demand is very much greater than for 
books. The New York Herald, started in 1835, has been a snecess 
from the beginning. It hasat least been conducted with enterprise. 

“In 1847 Mr. Clay spoke in Lexington, eighty miles from Cincinnati, 
on the Mexican war. There was no telegraph nearer than Cincinnati. 
The Jerald reporters took down the speech, and by horses relayed 
every ten miles carried it to Cincinnati in eight hours, whence it was 
sent by telegraph and issued in the //era/d next morning, at an expense 
of 500 dollars.” 

The Associated Press of New York pays more than 200,000 
dollars per annum to reporters. During the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to Canada it spent more than 1,000 dollars a week for 
reports. Burnum in 1853 started an illustrated paper, and 
declared that he would “carry it on, if he had but one sub- 
scription, and paid that himself.” He became tired of the experi- 
ment in a twelvemonth. ‘There are altogether 2,526 newspapers 
in the States, having an asserted total annual circulation of 


426,409,978 copies !—i.e., about fourteen papers to each man, 


including babies. 


The greater part—perhaps the whole—of these volumes was | 


written before the occurrence of the present war, and there are con- 
sequeitly many s'atements made by the writers which now have 
asad siguificance, “The reaper, the thresher, and the mower,” 
says Mr. Flint, “ will accomplish for us and for our country 
triumphs greater than the triumphs of arms, for they will develop 
the meaus of supporting the millions of beings which the imple- 
ments of war cxn only destroy.’’ The editor, in a similar strain 
exulis that the Americans have “no Alexander, Cesar, or Buona- 
parte, or Wellington to shine in the stormy pages of their history.” 


And again the author of the Cotton treatise writes :—* There has | 
The high prices of labour | 


been no step backward in our career. 
and of capital have been sustained, and the onward progress of 


our country in power, wealth, and greatness has never received | 


What does the writer now think of his 
But terrible as the 


the slightest check.” 
words and the position of his country? 


“check” has been to American progress, a country of resources | 


so vast, and with a people so enterprising and dauntless, must 
certainly recover itself, although years may possibly elapse 
before fresh writers will be able to take up the tale of progress 


from the point where the authors of these two useful volumes | 


have laid it down. 


A TRAVESTIE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 
THE author of this feeble novel has hit upon a very unfortunate 
device for giving it, we suppose, something of body and flavour. 
He (or rather she, we imagine), conscious, perhaps, that the fancy 
offspring of the tale are dim and lifeless lay figures, introduces 
a litile thickening of reality by lugging in by head and shoulders 
Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, Hogarth, Garrick, &c., in person, 
to talk in the 
servations are, of course, very closely imitated, if not once or 


interstices of the narrative. 


twice borrowed from Boswell; but the whole effect is dismal in 
the extreme. ‘Ihe dialogues thus introduced are intolerably 


dull on th ir own account; and, if they have any effect on the | 


story, it is, —by suggesting those brilliant conversations of which 
these are faded imitations to make the story look more futile 
than it otiierwise would. It is like incorporating a thin piece of 
old cloth in a new garment of the worst Yorkshire shoddy. The 
old cloth if taken alone would be poor, for it only reminds you of 
what it has been ; tne shoddy, if taken alone, would be bad, for it 
tells of its rottenness in every thread; but the two together are 
worse still, for the shadow of the past, which suggests to the 
mind something originally good, supplies a constant term of 
comparison with the trash before us. 

Any picture that should even suggest to us the strong character 
of Johnson—the literary Thor of the eighteenth century, with his 
sledge-hauimer repartces—should give also a wonderful vigour to 


its imaginutive characters, if it would not kill entirely the litde | 


spark of vitality they may have. ..The present writer gives us, in- 
deed, no tolerable image of the great converser, but the mere nam- 
ing the magic name is quite enough to make these poor confused 
images wane into nothingness. When Homer wanted to puint 


his dreary conception of the underworld, he placed the stalwart | 


Ulysses among the wan and gibbering ghosts, to make us realize 
their phantomlike character. 
the same effect, for he cannot paint a man; but he unwisely 
introduces men with whom we have learned, from other sources, 


to connect vivid and complete conceptions, and has so thrown | 


his own fiction into that relief, into which even a shadow of 
* The Two Catherines; or, Which is the Heroine? Maecmiilan, 








Dr. Johnson's ob- | 


The present writer cannot produce | 


| reality is sufficient to bring ab-olute nonentity. Yet even th 
studies of Dr. Jo!mson, though copied or copiable 
tudie f msor ough ¢ pied or copiable from rea] 
pictures, are usually futile performances which catch the style ona 
miss the sense. ‘Take, for example, the following with resp ‘ 
- 


to the boasts of some cowardly travellers who did not defen, 
themselves against the highwayimen :— : 

“The conversation at supper was naturally devoted to the attack and 
their comparatively lucky escape from the marauders; those who had 
taken least part in the affray were loudest in the praise of their ove 
spirit, exch boasting how much fe had contributed to the overthrow 
of the evemy. 

“*Hear them!’ exclaimed Beauclerk, aside ; ‘ the cowardly rascals } 
They never even moved from their seats; we might have been my. 
dered for any help they'd have given us! 

“*Let them alone, sir,’ replied Jolins n; ‘they labour under the 
| delusion that by their big words they hide their littleness from one 
another.’ 

“*¢] doubt that,’ said Beauclerk : ‘each man knows that he js lying 
| and that his companions are lying also, and, as he does not believe then, 
he cannot expect them to believe him. ‘Their talk reminds me of the 
| ass braying in the Jion’s skin. However, it is amusing.’ 

“Tt is not amusing to me sir. /am never amused by the wisdom of 


” 


| 
| fools, or the follies of wise men.’ 
This is the kind of saying that, apropos of such an occasion 
we should pat into Dr. Johnson's mouth in our dreams, aye 
wake up laughing at our own inanity in keeping the style and * 
emptying itof the seuse. It is clear that these boasters were not 
| foolish men talking wisely—and probably not wise men talking 
foolishly—but, in all probability, foolish men talking foolishly, and 
therefore, quite wide of this mi-directed /ohnsonianum. We could 


qnote many specimens of the same kind of laborious miscarriage 
waich copies the menacing vetion with which Johnson sharpened 
the edge of his weapon, but sub tirutes a wooden sword for the 
battle-axe with which he struck. But even this is not the worst, 
We are not only forced t) put up with a wooden model of t 
Johnson society, but to mix up with it an infusion of the would 
be comic modern figures—abcout as much lke Dickens's humour 
as the Johnsonian is like -lo! nson’s repartee. Imagine a feeble 
preparation of something between Pezgotty and Miggs thrust 
into the middle of the Boswell dialogues, and we have the diver- 
sifications here introduced under the forms of Wilhelmina an 
her sister, Mrs. Henshaw. The following is the first introduction oi 
Oliver Goldsmith into the tale; into which he is ushered by the 
following conversation with a chimera of a landlady wh 
seems to talk across the centyry io him in the ungrammatical cowi 

: ae 

| Style of the present generation of female servants :— 

“When Mrs. Henshaw entered the room, he (Goldsmith) was playing 
upon the flute, and gazing intently towards the ceiling; but immediately 
upon her entrance he stopped, and before she had time to speak, ad- 
dressed her with mock gravity. 

* * Madam, if you had mode your appearance half an hour ago you 
would have found me in a raving passion; but now I've pliyed myself 
into gvod humour. Look what you have done—for the third time 
your broom has destroyed the ‘abours of my industrious frend.” A 
he spoke, he pointed to a corner of the reom, where a large spider was 
dangling from the ceiling, and taking oscillatory exercise upon a slack- 
rope of his own making. 

“* Lor! Mr. Goldsmith, sir!’ sail Mrs. Hensliaw, ‘ to think of a gentle 
man like you calling a filt)y spiler your industrious friend ; which cet 
tingly is the ‘orridest thing in creation, except toads, which is worse 
For my part I often wonder why such things were created, except mayb 
for the miseries of other people.’ 

“*You may wonder with just as much reason why we ourselves ar 
created, There are many in this world who live a life as useless as thi 
poor spider's, without its exsmple of industry and perseverance, which 
might teach a lesson, madam, to many a thriftless housewife.’ 

“* Well, sir,’ giggled Mrs. Henshaw, * it certingly would not be a very 
pretty sight for housewives to foliow such an example—sitting in dirty 
corners making cobwebs,’ ” 

Can any one laugh ut this, even if they try very hard? Does 

it not rather give us that paivful spasm in the foundations of our 
moral nature, which we feel whenever any one distinguis'es 
himself in society by a fa‘al shot at a brilliant saying, whieh 
, brings on him the gaze of every eye, and signally misses his 
j}mark? If the following be not utterly inane, there is no reaso! 
| . . 

why Mr. Dickens should not have thrust Dr. Johnson into the 
{middle of his * Pickwick” papers, and introduced him paying 
| stentorian compliments to Mrs. Bardell. 

“They reached Wine Office court just in time to see Mr. Samuel 
Johnson cutting certain strange capers upon the door-step, flourishiag 
his stick above his head, and executing a kind of pas seul with the grac: 
of a dancing bear, much to the amusement of straggling children au 
idle housewives, who gaped and giggled from their windows. He, 
however, was unconscious of the ridicule his antics were exciting, and, at 
last, with a broad stride crossed the threshold, fell into the arms o! 
Mrs. Henshaw. 

“* Dear me, sir!’ exclaimed that lidy, shaking herself out; ‘know- 
ing I'm a married female you might have asked leave. It’s not always 
agreeable, especially when dressed f r company.’ 

“The opacity of my vision, madam, often involves me in an uD- 
pleasant dilemma; but I should be well content if it always ended iv 
| such an agreeable convergence.’ 
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oo , ‘“- 
«éJ'm sure, sir,’ replied Mrs. Henshaw, greatly mollified, though she | 


“4 not pre jaely understand the compliment; ‘I’m sure I'd have no | 
- ort provided there was no damage done on either side;’ but 
, a“ alps hnec P are.i ti cow 
hes she had finished sp-aking, Johuson had thundered bis way up 
stairs.” ‘ 
There is, too, a dreadful Irishman, whose ignorant chronology | 
and who, in takiug the hero over 


js suppos d to be very comic, 
sd : . . 
the town, entertains him in this style :— 

«Bat about this place; it’s called the Bloody Tower bekase of smotheriu’ 


ard the Black Prince.” ' 
eephere was bat one Edward called the “ Black Prince,” said Peter, 


as a great hero.’ 
gue have been, if he'd lived, poor fellow! but his cruel 
uncle put out his eyes, and buried him under the flags, and turned his 

r mother, Jane Shore, out to starve in the streets. It is said that 
the young Prince had been ‘ating mulberries for his last earthly meal, 
and that a beautiful mulberry-tree grow'd out of his grave. Folk hold 
him in suc veneration now, that they come from far and near, to pick his 
bones, aud turn ‘em into cotton-winders, snuff boxes, and domin es. 
How thankful we onght to be that we flourish under his glorious 
Majesty King George ; for the:n blessed old tyrants cared for nothing 
nor nobody ; they smothered their own fathers and mothers, and then 
ate their dinner, and said grace after it.’ 

«¢We often hear people talk of the good old times,’ said Peter ; ‘1 
wonder what particular times they mean.’ 

«That's the way of the wor'd, my dear fellow. People are never 
satisfied with what is, they like to pitch into the present, and make a 
hullabaloo about the past. They don’t go so very far back thou-h, and 
brag of the time when they were all savage, and painted their bodies, and 
danced niked along the Atlantic shores of Great Britain—they're 
ashamed of that: but they boast of the good ould times when King 
John sold the king 'om to the Pope of Rome, and Alfred the Great wou 
it back, and made England a present of herself again.’ - 


This imbecile vivacity appears to reach its height in the seene— 
toolong for extraction —in which David Garrick disguises him-elf 
asa bailiff. and startles Goldsmith and the party in his rooms by 
affecting to apprehend him, and who imitates eighteenth ceutury 
bailiff language after this fashion:—‘* No man never gets rich 
by them as don’t pay, and everybody knows sich is Mr. Gold 
fish.” 

We can only sum up our impression of this very unfortunate per 
formance by recommending the writer never to disclose his (or her) 
name,—never to do it again,—and to forget that it has been done 
as soon as po sible, if he would avoid the fate of Mr. Winkle, who 
when he had dexterously bungled the part for which nature tad 
not meaut him, rushed home and buried his head under the sola 
cushion in an agony of morbid dejection. ‘That is what we should 
certainly do if we had written the Two Catherines, and any human 
being, except a confidential publisher, had detected us in the fact 


of authorship. We have seldom felt a sincerer satisfaction in the | 
anonymous character of any work than we do in this. May the | 
veil never be lifted! | 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
> — 
Mr. Sala has made a fresh addition to his already voluminous 
series of reprints in the form of a volume made up of his contri- 


butions to The Welcome Guest aud other minor periodicals (1). Lhe | 
Mr. Sala’s productions, a strange medley. | 


book is, like ail 
Some of the papers have nothing whatever to recommend them, 
while otueis are humorous and amusing to no common degree. 
Quite the best article in the volume is that entitled * Qualk the 
Cireumiavigator,” which appeared originally in the first volume 
of the Wele me Guest. We may also notice a very amusing | 
and rather able paper on “ Robson,” reprinted, we believe, from 
The Train, in which Mr. Sala shows a just appreciation of the 
peculiar power of that actor, and takes occasion to express his 
opinion that “ even poor Charles Kean might have made a toler- | 
able Rosencrantz by this time if he had not taken to reading 
Stowe.” Mr. Sula does not often venture upon poetry, and the 
single specimen of his powers in this line which occurs in the 
present volume leads us to conclude that he would have done 
well to abstain from it altogether. We must not omit to add 
that the book abounds in misprints to an extent which almost 
entitles it to rank as a literary curiosity. 

We have read, not without interest, a new novel (2) by the 
author of “ Smugglers and Foresters,’ &e., which has recently 
beea published by Mr. Lionel Booth. When, however, we come | 
toreflect on the maiter, we find it by no means easy to state pre- | 
cisely why we like the book. It can searcely be called a good | 
novel from any point of view. The story is rather carelessly con- | 
structed. and tie sequence of events is by no means remarkable | 
for probability. So far is it from displaying any nice or accurate 
ee _ 





(1) Accepted Addresses. By George Augustus Sala, author of “The Seven Sons of | 
amipon,” &c. Yinsiey Brothers. 
aq) Za helle Marie: a Romance. By the author of “Smugglers and Foresters,” | 
he Earl's Cedars,” &c, Two volumes. Booth. | 
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delineati u of character, that it is rather difficult, in more than 
one case, to decide whether a personage is intended to be regarded 


as a Villain or as anhonest man. And yet, for all that. the book 


jis so far amusing that it can be read through without weariness. 


The story is somewhat of the sensation order, its main interest 
turuing upon a remote murder and a supposed ghost. The ghost 
turns out, after all, to be nothing but smugglers, the name of 
whose vessel gives the title to the book; but it seems to answer 
its purpose pretty well, for on one oceasion it terrifies a gentle- 
man to such a degree that he actually pulls out a handful of his 
child’s har which he had caught hold of in the agony of his 
fear. ‘The author's sympathies appear to be very impartially 
divided between the smugglers and the revenue officers, and both 
parties are comfortably provided for at the end of the st ry On 
the whole, any one who has an hour or two to wile away might 
do worse than spend it over La Pelle Marie. 

A certain Captain Living-tone has conceived the brilliant idea 
of making the barbarous customs of the King of Dahomey the 
subject of a railway novel (3). The opening scenes of the story 
Its hero is the chief of a hostile 
tribe, whose destruction gives room for a good deal of exciting 
description of the Court of the King of Dahomey, and of the 
mode of fighting adopted by his Amazonian regiments. The 


are, of course, laid in Africa. 


esvape of the uegro prince from his captors lead&, naturally 
enough, to stirring adveutures with gorillas, crocodiles, bippo- 
po ani, and othe r creatures, whose manners acd cusioms are 
fiithfully copied from the works of Du Chaillu and other African 
writers. Fiuatly, the sale of the hero as a slave cnibies Captain 
Livingstone to take us to the Southern States of America. where 
he draws a very favourable picture of a Southern slaveholder, 
and informs us that, as a general rule, the plantations on which 
slaves are badly treated belong to Northern non-vres:dent owners. 
Bardo, the negro prince, is a very fine fellow indeed; but we are 
not quite satisfied with his manner of talking. We doubt 
whether a negro,even though he had had the advantage ofspending 
some time in a miss onary settlement, would, whou ex loving a 
desert island, in company with his wife, express him-clf in this 
fashion, “I hop» Tam not treading on the ancient tenures of any 


of our future subjects; uo nice little nest of scorpions to lay 


| our heads on —none of the beautiful qnick-fanged cobras.” Nor 


are we quite sure that he would proceed to inform his wife, 


apropos of hogs eating rattlesnakes, that “ other animals besides 


pigs are proguosticators of weather, and act as natural marine 


barometers.” Captain Livingstone has net eutirely escaped the 
common fault of making an occasional confusion between him- 
self and his hero. 

We have this week two fresh contributions to the literature of 
the Exhibition. One of thes? isthe second and concluding volume 
tobert Hunt's Mandbook to the Indastridl Department of 
the International Exhibition, publ shed by St mford. Mr. Hunt and 
his coadjutors have, on the whole, per ormed their task in a very 
satisfactory manver; and we have no doubt that the rb ok will be of 
considerable value as a work of reference after the Exhibition is 
closed. 


It is, however, to be regretted that the completion of 


the work should have been so long delayed as fo render it useless 
as a companion to actual visitors to the Exhibit on—a purpose 
for which it appears to us to be especia!ly fitted and designed. 
In the present volume will be found the description of the glass, 
porcelain, jewellery, and most of the articles wiich are likely to 
attract the attention of the general visitor. In a work of this 
kind it is, of course, almost impossible to mete out equal justice 
to all the exhibitors ; but we certainly think that the presence of 
the largest reflecting telescope hitherto constructed deserves 
some more extended notice than the rather meagre announce- 
ment, “J. Buckingham has in bis instrument remarkably fine 
object-giasses.” The other work is the Official Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Italian Department of the Exhibition, published by 
order of the Royal Italian Commission. Tne Co amissioners dwell 
with justifiable pride upon the evidence affordel by the Dalian 
department as to the flourishing condition of their young king- 
dom, aud point out the notable fact that the number of medals 
and honourable mentions awarded by the International juries to 
Italian exhibitors has far exceeded that given to any other 
country, except England and France. We find, im fact, that 
[taly has exhibited in all the thirty-six classes into which indus- 
trial products have been distributed, and that in thirty-one of 
these she has been favourably distinguished by the jurors. The 
catalogue contains, besides a complete list of the exhibitors and 
the articles exhibited, a namber of essays on the industrial 
“(3) The Negro Prince; or the Vietims of Dahomey. By Capt. J. C. Livingctone 
C,H. Clarke 
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resources of Italy, from which a large amount of valuable and | gouging.” ‘To the contingency that some of his readers me 
interesting information can readily be obtained. possibly question his facts, he refers in these terms:—* Supposing 
We have now to introduce the reader to an extraordinary work, | that some malevolently idiotic gorillas of the class of the 
which has a peculiar claim to our respect, on account of the im- | obstinate unbelievers of historical facts, like the J-do 't-know-who. 
posing mystery which hangs over its origin. (4) It bears the attrac- | go-to-Baths, persist in denying the fact, to persuade and convince 
tive title of Sirenit; or Recollections of a Past Existence.| them in spite of themselves, if they can read, I refer them to 
(Bentley.) The narratives which it contains were, we are told certain authorities ;” the names of which then follow. We are 
in the preface, “furnished by one whose memory, like that of | glad to find, from the following passage, that the feelings excited 
Pythagoras, seemed linked with a prior state of existence.” by his researches into Papal documents are not always of g 
They were communicated in an entirely unknown language, | gloomy character. “ After reading this passage,” he says, « ] had 
which their recipient, we presume, understood, or he would | a good laugh and a good walk, as Ll could not stand, nor keep 
scarcely have been able to translate them int» English. “It is | Seated, nor quiet, on account of the enormous absurdity of this 
not permitted to him,” he adds with much solemnity, “ to say | mastodontic lie, the analysis of which would be quite sufficiey; 
more as to the mode in which the communications reached him.” | for a man of wit and versatility to write a romance in ty 
The book consists of two parts. The first is an account of the | 8vo. volumes.” After this taste of the doctor's quality, the 
Island of the Sirens, communicated by one of the inhabitants, | reader will probably not be surprised to learn that he informs 
from which we learn that sirens are identical with mermaids, | his book that, when “he applied for counsel to sone of his g). 
and that it is a mistake to suppose that they are malevolent | called friends, begging them to listen to your infantile story, ang 
beings, the real object of their song being to warn mariners from | to suggest or correct some of your rude expressions, he failed to 
the dangerous rocks by which their island is surrounded. This | find any one who could or would undertake to listen to more than 
part of the book might more properly be called Anticipations of a few of your pages, adducing by way of excuse their incapacity 
a Future, than R »co!lections of a Past, Existence, as it appears that | or want of time, and other reasons, contrary to his expectation,” 
the sirens are men and women who are undergoing punishment | Dr. Beggi should remember that there are some things which no 
for offences egmmitt xd while in th> human form. The account | friendship can be expected to stand. We must not omit to adj 
of the manners and customs of thes? creatures—wio, by the bye, 'that the doztor intends to devote half the profits arising from 
say their prayers and sing hymns, just like Christians—is agree- | the sale of his book to the support of the expatriated Roman and 
ably relieved by the story of her former life, communicated by a/ Venetian families; and further, he proposes to dispos2 of the 
bird to one of the sirens, from which it appears that the bird must | copyright, and devote one-half of the proceeds to “ the further. 
atone time have been avery naughty woman indeed. On the whole, jance of a project which he will in due time divulge, and which 
the narrative reads likethe composition of a rather imaginativeand | he is sure will be acceptable to the King, to Garibaldi, and to 
highly imbecile child, who had read “ Peter Wilkins,” and a number | the entire population of Italy.” 
of those religious allegories which are now so common, and had| The reader will scarcely require to be reminded that, some 
forthwith proceeded to write down indiscriminately whatever | little time ago, the well-known Mr. Samuel Smiles compiled a 
came into its head. The second part of the book consists of a | collection of anecdotes of men whose success in life was owing 
rather long story of another naughty woman, who, after a series | to their own exertions, and published it under the title of Sel. 
of adventures, which it would be a compliment to call impro- | //elp. It is probably, the recollection of this work which has 
bable, comes at last to a deplorably tragic end. The scene of | inspired an anonymous gentleman with the idea of discharging 
this precious narrative is laid in Greece, and the characters bear | a similar duty towards those individuals who have distinguished 
outlandish names, such as Appolnia, Amanda, Zia, Nabuco, Santi- | themselves by devoting their energies to the advancement, not 
niarnas, and so on; but the ladies use parasols and pianos, and | of their own welfare, but of that of their fellow-men, and of 
the servants call their mistresses “ Marm.” Sir Zia, the husband | giving the result of his labours to the world under the rather 
of the heroine, is a particularly delightful person. When his | quaint title of Brother Help (6). This latter volume, which 
wife has run away from him for the fifth or sixth time, he at last is now before us, consists of just such a mélange of moral re- 
unbo:oms hims:If to a friend, and observes, “ I tell you now, can- | flections, biographical sketches, and more or less amusing 
didly, I have a fine constitution, but I cannot bear this: if I do | anecdotes, as we are accustomed to look for in a series of popular 
not regain her, 1 must goto my grave.” We ave far from wishing | lectures at a provincial literary institutioa. The author divides 
to cast any imputation upon the sanity of the author of this | his company of “ brother helpers” into several sections, to 
wonderful book ; but we have no hesitation in declaring that the | each of which he devotes a single chapter. We have, first, 
spirit from which he has received these communications must be |“ Brother Helpers among Educationists,” in which class the most 
out of its mind. prominent figures are Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, Joseph Lancaster, 
Scarcely Jess extraordinary in its way is an historical work (5), | John Hull, and Wilderspin; not to mention George IIL, anda 
by one Dr. Beggi, who now resides at Hobury street, Chelsea, | few other minor Juminaries. Next come “ Brother Helpers in 
S.W., but who was, in 1848, Commissary-General of Police in the | the cause of Liberty,” among whom are Alfred the Great, William 
city and province of Modena, under the Provisional Government. | Wallace, Robert Bruce, William Tell, Joan of Are, Luther and 
He appears to be an uncompromising foe to the Papacy, especially | the reformers generally, the leaders of the Puritan party, Wash- 
to its claims to temporal power. His book professes to be devoted | ington, and Garibaldi. The third chapter is devoted to “ Brother 
tothe interesting subject of Papal criminal history; but it con- | Help as set forth among the Clergy,” and selects as its principal 
tains a vast amount of extraneous matter. No inconsiderable | illustrations Bernard Gilpin, Bishop Heber, Oberlin, Felix Neff, 
portion of it is made up of extracts from various Latin writers, | Mompesson, Fénélon, and Dr. Emerton—a gentleman who has 
interspersed with Dr. Beggi’s own comments, the style of which | lately “ made a benevolent suggestion for the purpose of creat- 
i to say the least of it, peculiar. He states that he has had | ing a feeling of love and amity between the two greatest nations 
access toan unpublished MS. in the Vatican, from which he has, | of the earth—England and France.” Next comes a chapter on 
among other matters, ascertained the existence of three Hebrew | ** Brother Help in relation to Slavery, War, Peace, and Capital 
kings or pontiffs, named Azarias, Joas, and Ozias, no mention of ; Punishment,” which contains notices of Leo X., Granville Sharpe, 
whom is made in any copy of tho Bible with which he is ac- | Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Robert Owen, together with a number 
quainted. He has also disinterred a decree of St. Peter's, by | of sensation anecdotes illustrative of the sufferings and virtues of 
which he constituted St. Clement his successor at Antioch, when | slaves. Lastly, we have “ Brother Help iv the Prison, Hospital, on 
he himself went to preside over the Church of Rome. This decree | Shipboard, and in Social and Domestic Life,” in which department 
contains the following injunction, the meaning of which is cer-| we find the names of Howard, George Basset, Mrs. Fry, Guy 
tainly clear and unmistakeable enough :—“ Zu in curis seculi dedi- | (founder of Guy's Hospital), Collingwood, the man of Ross, 
tus minime reperiaris; tibi autem impietatis est studia et) Richard Reynolds, and George Peabody, to whom the volume is 
sollicitudines suscipere secularis.” Decency forbids us to fol- | dedicated. The names which we have just enumerated by no means 
low Dr. Beggi into the history of Pope Joan, and of exhaust the list of brother helpers furnished us by our author. 
what he calls “the Stercorarian Chair.” We may, how | “Lords Palmerston, Russell, and Shaftesbury,” he tells us in a pas- 
ever, give the reader a specimen or two of the doctor's literary | sage which may be taken as afair sample of bis literary style, “ stand 
style. He begins by a long apostrophe to his book, which he | brilliantly conspicuous among the bright galaxy of sterling brother 
addresses as ‘‘ My dear little book,” and “ My dear boy,” and | helpers of our own day—the first two, as noble brother helpers 
which he reminds that that portion of it which deals with the | of mankind at large, who have, by a straightforward course of 
history of the popes is full of “ poisonings, incest, murders, and English whole-heartedness, broken the fetters of groaning na- 





(4) Sirenia; or Recollections of a Past E-ristence. Bentley. (5) Brother Help: the Heroism of Humanity and Benevolence in every Age. 


(5) The Papal Criminal History. By Dr. Beggi. Printed for the Author. Darton and Hodge, 
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Mr. ; 
tion that war 1s no 
method of settling 
pamphlet (7) in the 
in contribu 


condemns. ! 
to the arbitration of 


up. That such measures 


appears to 





(7) Ari 


Int ional Disputes. Tresidder. 


ty Johu Noble, Jun, 


—— = 
SS 7 Bi ~prprmrnt 
HE PERFECT St BSTITUTE 
SILVER The REAL NIC KEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
when | js beyond all comparison the very best article 
eS sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
aither usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 

it be distinguished from real sily er. = 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for fiuish 


and durability, as follows :— 


12 Table Forks .....-+ — 
12 Table Spoons .-+ 














12 Dessert Forks ......- 2 

12 Dessert Spoons ......++ 2 

12 Tea Spocns 2 

6 Egg Spoons, ct. + } 

® Sauce Ladles ....- oe & { 

1 Gravy Spoon ..++...-+- 0 6601000 1100120 

9 SaltSpoons, gt. ble. =...0 340 460 500 50 

1 Mustard Spn gt. bls. . [0 LS0 230 260 26 

1] Pair of Sugar Tongs ..9 260 360 400 46 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers ..1 401 7 61 look Lo 

1 Butter Knife .........- » 260 580 600 TO 

1Soupladle ......+-++} 0W0017 00 1701 OO 

1 Sugar Sifter ........-- 9 330 460 500 56 
Total ....cseeeee) / 19 9/13 103 14.19 6116 40) 


Any article to be had singly at the sume prices. An oak 
chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Fraimes -» at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
at prices that are remunuerative ouly because of the large- 
ness of the,sales. 


Sets, 








Table ' Dss'r 





> > Carv'rs 

Ivory Handles. Raiv's| Knives! aor 

: = = Pair. 

|Dozen. Dozen 

s. d.ji es. d.] a. a. 

S}-inch ivory handies..........++ 12 Wo 4 3 
Spinch fine ivory handles........) 15 0 |) 116 | 4 3 
4-ineh ivory balance handles RO}; MO 4 6 
d4-inch fine ivory handles ........| 240 | 17 0 7 3 
4-inch finest African ivory handles) 32.0 | 260 11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 400 | 330 /)12 6 
Ditto, carved handle, silver terules| 50 0 i330 1/17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, ) 25 0 19 0 76 

ANY pattern roo. . ce cescese seed | 

Silver handles of any pattern ..../ 84.0 |) 540) 21 0 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives, 
and Forks per Dozen. sa d.j/s. 4a]. d, 





White bone han¢les 1Lo a6 2 6 
Ditto balance handles... eeeeee] 280) 170] 4 6 
Black horn rimmed shoulders... vo We 1 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 12 0 90); 3 0 


plated deasert knives 
and of the new plated 


and HOT WATER 

DISHES in every material, in great variety, and 
of the newest and most recherehé patterns, are on slow 
a WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. ‘Tin dish covers, 7s. Gd. 
the set of six; block tin, 124. 5d. to 35s. Gd. the set of six ; 
elegant modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s, the set ; Britaunia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £5 11s. to 
£6 8s. the set of tive; electro-plated £9 to £21 the set of 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
128. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 225. to 77s.; electro-plated 
on nickel, full size, £9. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his ilimited Stock ot 
Sterling Silver and Kleciro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Brie 
tannia Metal Goods, Di-h Covers, Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pic« 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns 
fable Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Ped-room, Cabinet) Parni- 
tare, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large 8 1OW-rooms, at 3 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street: 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 
man mews, Loudon. 


OSS OF APPETITE, WEAKNESS, 

1 ée—A Tosxic.—Dr. Hassall and the Medical Pro- 
fession recommend that valuaidle stimulant—* WATERS 
QUINT E WINE” Manufactured only by ROBERT 
@ ATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, F.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, aud others, at 
20s, a do 

Whe 


The largest st «k in existence of 
and forks, in cases and 
fish carvers. 


ISH COVERS 


otherwise, 

























ale Agent, EF. Lewieand C 
*e* Internitioual Fxhibition 
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John Noble, junior, is deeply impressed with the convic- 
t only an immoral but also an unsatisfactory 
international disputes, and has published 
hope that it may be of some slight service 
ting to the abolition of the practice which it 
He proposes to submit all quarrels between nations 
a court consisting of judges deputed 
by the various governments of Europe, and to limit the 
7 ed foree which each power is to be at liberty to keep | “ because, through the influence of slavery, they had not attained 
as these are practicable, he himself | a degree of moral elevation which would render war impossible.” 
If Mr. Noble can hit upon any means of establishing the required 
degree of moral elevation among the nations of Europe, he will 
hitration and a Congress of Nations as a Substitute for War in the Settlement of not have long to wait for the complete attainment of the object 


have no manner of doubt, but he scarcely succeeds in 


for 








| “so 
what meaus, if not by 


in the case of nations 


why the principle of a 


| of his desires. 


{HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. | 
\ Gentlemen desirous of wearing a perfect fitting 
shirt are solicited to try Ford's Eurekas. “The most 
unique aud only perfect fitting shirt made.”"—Obdserrer. 
Six for 30s,: very superior, six tor 30s. ; very best, six for 
45s.; also Boys’ Eureka Shirts, fine quality, ut six for | 
22s. Gd. 25s, Gd. and 288, G4. Tlustrated catalogues post | 
free. RK. FORD and CO., Patentees, 33 Poultry, | 
London, E.C. od 


- . . . , } 

SHIRTS.--FORD'S Coloured FLANNEL 
KI SHIRTS. The new Patterns for the comin 
are now ready, comprising all the newest designs and 
colours, including the “ Panseine,” the most beautiful | 
colour ever produced. Very superior quality, all wool, | 
10s, 6d, each, or three for $08, ; the very best, 12«. Gd. or | 
three for S6s.; and 15s. 6d., or three for 39 
Flannel Shirts, 7s., or three for or three for 25. ; 
Ys, or three for 2 Patterns sent to select from on 
receipt of Three Stumps, KR. FORD and CO,, 38 Poultry, | 
Loudon, E.c, . 


\ IMEMA.—R. FORD and CO.'S Patent | 
n MIMEMA SHIRT, to be worn over a Coloured | 
Flannel Shirt, giving the appearance of Dress, Prices, 
5s. Gd., 6s. Gd, and 7s. Gd. each. Mlustrated List post 

free, KR. FORDaud Co., 33 Poultry, London, E.c. | 


| ees OUTFITS.—THRESHER and | 
GLENNY, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
forward (on application) Lists of the necessary outfits for 
every appointment, with prices of each article. N B.— | 
Three prize medals awardel for Thresher's Kashmir 
flannel shirts, India gauze waisteoats, and India tweed 
suits, which can only be procured at this establishment, 
152 Strand. 





Season | 


; also Boys’ 


10s, : As, 








| 


| 

—— “ . | 

HPAL, AND SON'S ELDER-DOWN 

QUILTS, from 2ts.to Ten Guineas. Also Goose | 

down Quilts, from 10s. to 32s. Lists of prices and sizes | 

sent free by post. Hear and Son's [lustiated Cata | 
logue of Bedsieads and Priced List of Bedding, also sent 

post free on application to 146 Tottenham Court road, W. 

—-~- j 

| 


N R. JIOWARD, SURGEON- 
4 DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an | 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTICIFIAL | 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. | 
They so pertectly resemble the natura) teeth as not to be 
distinguisi.ed from the originals by the closest observer ; | 
they will never change colour or deeay, and will be found 
superio to any teeth before used. This method does not 
rejuire the extraction of roots, or any painful op: ration, | 
aud willsupport aud preserve teeth that are loose, and 





is guaranteed to restore articu'ation and mastication, 
Deeayed teeth rendered sound and useful in masiiention, 
52 Fleet street—At home from 10 ull 5. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, see, 


TOTICE,—* MALZENA,” after most 
N t 


searching investigation, obtained the Only Prize 
Medal given to Corn Flour; with als» the sup rlative 
recommendation, “ Exceedingly excellent for ood | 
There is no 100m to doubt now. Try it once and test | 
its superiority. It costs no more than its inferior (would. | 

be) rivals, 
at most of the 


ulin 


Full particulars 
first. class Grocers, Chemists, & u the re 


( ZONIZED COD LIVER OIL is the 
nearest appro. h to a speeitie for Consumption 


The London Medical Review of August 
Phe merits of the remedy are genuine 


on pickets, obtainal) 


yet discovered 
ISG1, states, that * 


and intrins.c, nor must it be classed ameng the vaunted | 
and ephemeral specities which are dai y thrust upon us 
by selt-interested vendors Sold by druggists in 2s, Gd 
ja, Gd., and 9s, bottles: or of Geonar Bonwtcn, Sol 


Manufacturer, 21 Litthe Moortields. 


N Ott ING IMPOSSIBLE— 
a The itest and mes 


seful invention of the day, 





AQUA AMAKELILA.—Messre. JOLIN GOSNELL and | 
Co, Perfumers t) Her Maje-ty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous tlaid, which gradually restores 
the human hair to its pristine Lue matter at what | 
vze. ‘The Aqua Amarelia has none properties of 
@vyes ; it, on the contrary, is beneticial to the system, and | 
when the hair is once restored one application per month 
will keep it in perfect colow 
Price One Guinea per bottle 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

Bad legs, bad breasts, ulcers, abs 

aud sores of all kinds may be thoroughly healed by the 
application of this Ointment to the paits affected, after 
they have been duly fomented with warm water. The 
should not be checked but rather en 
k must of course be always 

noblest of physicians, and | 
1 All sores are fora 


I 


ssex, wounds 





disc re at once 
«l. for such sudd on che 
Nature is the 
must not be opposed, but sco | 
time the safety-valves of the constitution, and should not 
be closed or healed until they assume a healthier cha- | 
racter. Under the action of this powerful Ointment, aided 
by the Pills, the depraved lovmours of the bedy will be | 
quickly removed, 


dangerous, 





dec 


| Muscatel Raisins, 


supplied of the best descriptions 


| Packets, 118, each 


imparting to his readers the same absolute certainty which he 
| feels on this point. He reproduces very faitlfully 
| arguments, based upon the analogy which is supposed to exist 
| between nations and individuals, but he omits to state clearly by 


all the old 


force, obedience to the established law is 
to be enforced. He alludes, of course, to 


_ the American war, and expresses his opinion that the ouly reason 


bitration has failed in the United States, is 


— : —— | 
wu . , ’ 7h) . po 
()>*! KkO-EIDON.—WHAT IS IT?— 
See PATENT, Mareh 1, 1862, No. 560. 

GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- 
RAL TRETH and FLEXIBLE GUMs, without palates, 
springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost, Messrs, 
Gannten, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 14 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham ; 
and at the International Exhibition, Cliss 17, 

One visit only requisite from country patients, 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth,” gratis. 
J,  LAZENBY and SON, | Foreign 

4e Warehousemen and Family Gr 4, bey to direct 
attention to their choice selections of Breakfast and 
Luncheon delicacies, Comestibles, and articles for Dessert, 
noticing, amongst others, York and Westphalia Hama, 








Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and 
Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona 
Anchovies, French Truffles, Presery Giveen Peas, 
French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and 


Spanish Olives: Crystallized and Glace Apricots, Green- 
Strawberries, and Augeliea, Jordan Almonds, 
Figs, French Plans, and a variety of 
Freuch Chocolate and Bonbous. Their celebrated pickles 
and Sauces, prepared under personal superintendence, 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sudars, Spices, 
Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all household requisites 
Families regularly 


ages, 


waited on for orders, 
6, Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sanes. 


IGHT WINES.—Hock, Moselle, Beau- 

4 jolais, direct from Growers. Iurzuist Wine Co., 
$14 Oxford street, W. 

YHANK’S NEW PATENT LAWN 
= MOWERS (Exhibition Medal awarded), 

Hand machines:—easily worked by a bey, 12-inch 
cutter, £5 5s.; L4-ineh, €5 15s.; 16-inch machine, worked 
by one man, £6 17s. 6d. (the favourite machine); 19-inch, 
worked by a man and boy, 47 12s. Gd. ; by two men, 22-inch, 
£8 7s. Gd.; B-ineh, £8 17s. 6d.; 25-inch donkey machine, 
£12 10s.; pony machines, 25-inch, £14 1l0s.; 30-inch, 
£15 15s.; horse machines, 30-inch, £19; 36-inch, £22; 
42-inch, £26; 45-inch, £25. 

All machines guaranteed, or may be returned. 

Sole agents for London, J. B. BROWN and CO. 18 
Cannon street, City, b.4 


MARTIN, BOOKBINDER., 


S. 


Books neatly and strongly Bound in Leather Pareh- 
ment and Cloth, 
$ can recommend the Pareluaent Binding with 


Gilt Leaves for Durabi ity and Heonomy. 
Books of Plates, &e., secured with Ludia RubYer, 
Orders by Post promptly attended t 
A-liress, 17 Fexther-tone Buildings 


Bedford row, 


MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
STARCH, 


rnational Exhibi- 


PRIZE 
G LENFIELD 
W By the Jurors of Class 2, Int 
tion, This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lanudress to be 


THE PINEST STARCIE SHE HVE i Er. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dress d res it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
ind the above award by of the most eminent 
scientific men of the aye 
ONFIQMS fs St nhoniry 


WOTHERSPOON and CO. Gla y and London, 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS 
W ° RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pexntns, 

The Public are respectful lion 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERKINe 
Names are on the Wrapper, Labe!, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,° Sold Wholesale aud for :xport, by the I'roprietora, 
Worcester, and Brackweur, Messrs 
Pancnay and Sons, London, &c., & id by Grocers and 
Jilmen universally, 





ved against wortl 


Messrs Ch 





DARR’S LIFE PILLS are particularly 
ll persons who are su‘Tering 
from headache or indigestion, whe from cou 
stitutional inaction, bilary derangemen', or over indul- 
gence at the table. They en known to fail 
in atfording inmmediate re! ) obtained of any 
Medicine Vendor, in boxes Is. 14d, 2+. Od, and in Family 
Directions with each box 


recommended to 
scr arisin;, 





hav 
ive he 
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ADOPTED VERY LARGELY BY HER MAJESTY 5S GOVERNMENT. 


CROGGO? YS PATENT AS 


Prick Ip. PER 


INODOROUS FELT, for Damp Walls and for Damp Floors under 
the temperature. Price 1d. per 


also for LixinG Iron Houses to equalise 


PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for Coveri 


for Deadening Sound and 


, 


DRY HAIR FELT, 


the Radiation of Heat, thereby saAvING 2: 


CROGGON 
ZINC ME 
GALVANISED TINNED IRON, and Every 


CROGGON 


NOISELESS ELASTIC KAMPTULICON, OR INDIA-RUBBER FLOOR CLOTH, |,‘ 


Impervious to Wet, Indestructible by Damp, 5 


well adapted for Aisles of C hurches, 
as well for its comfort 


Samples, Testimonials, and Full Particulars Free on Application to 


LIVERPOOL; o1 


2 GOREE PIAZZAS, 


SRCHANTS AND PERFORATORS. 
Description of GALVANISED TRON WORK 


| i ONDON ASSURANC] 
| 24 TION, for Fire. Life, and M 
PHALTE ROOFING FELT, | tiorrot oy tial enaniernon 


Olliees—No. 7 Royal | ba 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN 
~ I AN 


COMPANY 


—_ 
CORPORA. 
Ne Assurances 


é Pall mall, 


LB \NKING 


Square Foor. 


Carpets aud Floor Cloths, 


square foot. 
Incorporated by Royal ¢ 





8, SARS l arter, 1843 
ng Ships’ Bottoms, &c. | aingrg of OREDIT und BELA i upon 4 
Covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., Preventing -we P Gawrer, Robe, Kadina, and W lias 
2 a ee é . pproved « ir ~ se goth i fit tor L 
) PER CENT. IN FUEL. | deseript ton of Banking busin 8s is conducted wiht? 
| toria, New Wales, and th a mi 
AN iD C ( ) 1 Color through the ¢ mpany's Agent ; tala 
y, o9 WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


London, 51 Old Broad-street, E.4 


|] AW LIFE ASSURANCE socipy 
| L Fleet stats nh. : IETY, 


Invested Assets, £5,000,000, Annual Lucom 


7 ‘ re : 
AND CO ~ Pr ts divided every fifth year. 
Zid £ ° 4 PFour-tifths of the Profits allotted to t 


» £495,009, 


e Assured, 





Jonuses added io Policies at @ five Division 
| of Profit, wrich have hitherto been made ame”! 
Soft to the Tread, and Warm to the Feet, . pees PO , 
» oO s, Shops oo ‘olicies on the Participating Seale of Pp si 
Public Offices, Room h ps, &e., eifected on or before the 3ist of December o thee 


as extreme durability. year, Will share in the next Division of 
will ba made up to the 31st Decembe 

For Prospectuses aud Forms for et 
apply to the Acrvuany, at the Society's 
London 








“lug Assurances 
street 





, 2 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 





WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary 





“AUTUMN AND WINTER CLOTHING 
E MOSES and SON beg to announce 
de wu i 


that their preparations for Autumn and Winter 
1 SO Vast a Seale, and with such eare, 
that they ave able to mee 1e demands of all classes in a 
inanner that cannot fail ecure them a continuation of 
public support. There are se many articles in which 
they are uowledged to excel, that it is unnecessury 
for them to do more than refer to their general trades 
viz :— 
Ready-:made and Bespoke Tai'or 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe 
General Onttitters. 

E. MOSES and SON would, however, Craw especial 
attention to their steck of Overcouts, which for extent 
and variety has never been surpassed, 


have been mine 








, Habit Makers, Woolen 
Makers, wnd 





Promineuce should likewise be given to their eclebrated 
“Indispensable Suit” (price from 30s. to 70s.) which is 
a particularly comforiable and servicenble dress, 

E. MOSES and SON need scarcely add that thei 
Besp:ke or Order Department offers a selection of 
Fashionable and Seasonable Matorials from the principa 

arkets of Europe, wiih a perfect fit and faultless work- 
manship. 

London Houses : 
City Establishment, 

154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 64, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89 

Aldgate. 





Oxford street Branch, 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 
Tottenham court road Branch, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road ; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


3 Hart street 





All articles are marked in plain figures the lowest 
possible prices, from which no abatement ear be made. 

Any articl: not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. Fashion ecrd and List of Prices, with 
Rules for Se!f-mersurement. ond Patterns, post free. 


E. MOSES and SONS Es al liments are closed every 
Friday at su set till Saturday at sunset, when business is 


resumed until eleven o'clock. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. — The 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Orders over 20s, carriage paid to the country 


ver ream 


Per ream, 

Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Paper.... 
Super thick ditto......38 Sd | Copy Books, 49) 
Large Biue Ditto....%s Od doz., or eoper 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d | Bordered Ne 
Sermon Paper.......48 Od ls, or 3s 9d per rewn, 

Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, ox 
4s 6d per thousand. Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 tor 40s. No charge for ste = tse 
Crests, Arms, ov Address, on Paper or Euvelopes 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and ‘Addi res 
Dies trom 3s. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 

Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price list post free. Trade supplied 














~RUPTURES—bBY ROYAL LELTERS PATEN?. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the eura- 
tive treatwent of HERNIA, The use of the steel spring, 
so often bhurttul in its effects, is here avoned, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the Mot 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A_ descriptive circular 
may be bad, and the Truss (which cannot fal te fit 
forwarded by post, ou the cireumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 20s. 6d., and Sls. 6d.; postage 
Is. Double ditt, 425., and Gd.; postage, 
is.8d. Umbilical dit to, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; po ‘, Ls, 10d, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to J hu White. 
Post-office, Piccadilly 

NEW PATENT 
FGLASTIC 5 STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
» for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases i 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, sp RAINS, 
&e. They ure porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and ave drawn ou like au ordinary stocking. Price ts. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 105, and Lis each; postage, Gd. 

















WHITE, Manveacrurer, 228 Piccadilly, Londor 


DOCKS ESTATI MONEY 


eo MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 

BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that | 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 


y Octobe 8 
MERSEY LOANS O] tober, 1 


mur IMPERIAL 
I ( Limited.) 
6 Lothbury, London. Capital, £3.000,000. 


Current ace 


BANK. 


unts opened with all persons properly 





irs; or arrangements may be made for longer terms, | introduced, and interest allowed on minimum m 
it the option of the lendet Interest Warrants for the | balances ly 
whole term—payable half-yearly, at the Bankers of the Money received on deposit, at call, or for fixed periods 
Board in Liverpool, or in London—are issued with the at interest agreed ’ 


d to Gt ed. JEPPER 


Bonds All offers to be addi i 
, Liverpool. j 


soN, Esq... Treasurer, Dock 
by Order of the Board, 





Deposits of £10 and upwards received from the publi 
Investments made 
f British and Porei 









vd sales effected is. alld scriptions 





JOHN HARRISON, Seeretary. | The Bank takes char of securities for parties keep. 
Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1862. . ing accounts, receives dividends on shares and English 
z ROOM eee ____, '|| and Foreign funds, payable in the United Kingdom, free 


| of commission. 
ror REIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL | Circular Not 
PARCELS SERVICE to . parts of the World | of the wo ld 
Regularity, speed, economy, safety, punctuality. Phe agency of country and foreign bauks undertaken, 
KUROP “4 and every other description of banking business wang 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, acted R. A. BENTHAM, Manager. 
Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, — ; ere <7 ™ 
DAILY. Established 1837 
G Spain, gg ie Ss ee —_, — Sicily, ] RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
ireece, Syria, Turkey, THRICE MONTHL 
5 . N N | ” ed by Special Act of Parlia- 
Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY, ment : = a fi tic 7 Sa 
ASIA. 
Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan 
Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 


23 and Letters of Credit issued to all parts 





AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
; : AFRICA. 1 Princes street, Bank, London 
‘ria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman 
Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, ' enamnens 





Algou Pay, Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. I y description of Life Assurance business transacted 
AMERICA. with or without Participation in Profits 
United Stat New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY Eexrracrs FROM Tait 
Havana, Tampico, Mexieo, Carthageaa, Honduras, | Without Profits (With 
Bahanimes Braz Buenos <Ayres, River Plate, | — — 
MONTIILY | 
West Indies, N nd 8, eee fornia, British 
Columbia, Nova § Be TP ORTNIGHTLY } 3 
reebececpyg ty | 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adeiaide, King George's Sound, | _ 
Swan River, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY | 


es by fleetest Clippers and | 50 
ngaged, hes ggage shipped, 









[ MPERIAL 





PRESENTS S| 





DIRECTORS 
James Got Mvurpocu, Ksq., Chairman 
Henry Davipson, Esq., Deputy Chairman 





day of registry and tariffs | 50 
et st At: haplin's, Re; geut circus, | 60 | ‘ 
W.; 150 Leadenhall street, ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
WHEALLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, | 
Established 26 years. he 
tblished 26 yem LIFE INSURANCE 
YHRISTENING coMtPasy. 
IN SILVER No. 1 Old Broad street, London, E.« 
istituted 1820 
MAPPIN BROTHERS meen 5 
STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING PRESENTS | 
have been made and designed expressly for the opening 
of a West-end branch of thale City esjablishment, 67 . 

id 68 King Wi n street . Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Esq 
os James C. C. Kell, Esq Thomas Newman Hunt 
: Establ hide lin Sheffield A.D. 1310. Charles Cave, Esq sq 
Silver Cups, beautifully chased aud engraved, £3 Edward Henry Chapman, Fsq. | Frederick Pattison, Esq 
} lus, £4, £5, £5 lds. each, according to size and | George William Cottam, Esq. | William KR. Robinson,Esq 
pattern Ge rheweng Cutler, Esq Martin T. Smith, Esq 
Silver Sets of knife, for Y £1 1s., | George Field, Esq M.P 
£1 10s., £22,£2 10s., £3 3s., £4 4s. George Hibbert, Esq Newman Smith, Eaq. 


Silver Basiu and Profits.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the profits are 











poon, in handsome cases, 44 4s 
£6 6s., £8 &s., £10 10s. assigned to policies every fifth year. The assured are 
MAPPIN, BROTHERS’, WEST-END HOUS! entitled to participate after payment of one premium 
' is it - Bonus.—The decennial additions made to policies 
No. 222 REGENT STREET. | issued before the 4th of January, 1542, vary from £78 to 





swins insured, according to their 





£16 15s. per cent. on the 


MAPPIN BROTHERS FIND Cr NECESSARY, IN respective dates 


SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, TO ANNOUNCE THAT od 
THEY ARE IN NO WAY CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FIRM | The quinquennial additions made to policies issw 
OF THE SAME NAME AND TRADI after the 4th of January, 1842, vary in like manner from 


QUEEN'S PLAT# AND CUTLERY WORKS £28 17s, to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured 
SHEFFIELD. Purchase of Policies.—A liberal allowance is made on 
nder of a policy, either by a cash payment oF 

m of premium 
D INNEFORD’S PURI FLUID | Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and up- 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years | wards on the security of policies effected with this Com 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and | pany for the whole term of life, when they have ac quired 





a poliey free 





universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for | an adequate value 
Acidit e Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Insurances without participation in profits may be 
[nudigestion. and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu effected at reduced rates 4 
tions, bore especially for Ladies and Children. It is 

} Pro tuses and further information may be had at 
prepared ite of pertect purity and uniform strength : 7 : . 

l ! : or the chief office, as above; At the Branch Office, 16 Pall 





only by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street Mall th t ic 
London ; ld by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout , ““"“ © iS SORE Een ae eS 


the wi ; ‘ SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 
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TRE OUR _ By the Author of * 1] Courci 
SUR! - Pen PP StES DS IN- COUNCIL 
i avo., 14 
FRIENDS INC OU Ni IL. Fir 


mHE LET S 


No. 565, for VEMBER | P 


A new Series. Two Volumes 
contains — 
The Rival Heirs. 


Chapter V. t Series. 








Under Lond pn Town I | New | dition, Two Volumes, 
nde * 8 upter I > ‘ aoa ‘ 
eens anng in Ai : | COMP ANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 
Bieybant”™ on the Atonement bitth kedition is. thd 
adn Columbia i ESSAYS WRITTENintheINTERV ALS | 
tondon: 56 Paternoster! Ee ee | of BUSINESS. Seventh El til 
—E SUN DAY A r HOME—| ONLITA, the SERF. A Tragedy. 6s. 
ths 446, for vember | rice One Pent London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Sirand 
ptains :— . ‘Deer Vol " 
a , Passages from the Exporione a Scottish Parish >’ enn : 
“Minister. Chapter VIU O* THE METHODS ot OBSER\ A- 
sunner's Yeoman. | = | TION and REASONING POLIiTes. Ryd 
The Wi ( wad ley toys - a iy - | Right Hon, Sir G.¢ SEWA lL, bari., M.D. 
Asha ae ON FOREIGN JU KISDIC PION and 
X |} the EXTRADITION of CRIMINALS. 6 tal 
d Tlustratious 

i ie poy fe g: Tae Young ma f el | London: Parker, 50x, and Dourgx, West Strand 
ages fo ¢ South Seas. The 

sland. Young — in t the a | : . , 

Caeder’s Quarrel. 5 cripture But a, This day, 1 y ovo, 15s 


ws Tract Socrery, 56 Pa uster row; and SURVEY of the 


N HISTORIC AL 
A*, a 





RELIGI : - 
wwe Booksellers Asi ss 4 — ag 's By Siu 
eke . ——e x — > , | GEORGE § URNEWALI EWIS ut., 

UDIE’S Lis MU Beh cise: cs Oe 1 Bouax, West Strand 
“None THAN HALF A pag olny VOLUMES, | » Volumes, Octav 


i t works of the 


including ret ine past twenty Years, are now in circula | A E Nau [RY into the CREDIBILITY 


a aud on Sale at MUDIE 8 LIBR an) nd the New of th ARES ROMAN ENSURY By the Kight | 
Books dded frm day to day cout exceed in value | Hon. Sir G. ¢ ' i wis, Bart, MP 
the whole amount of the current subscript $ | London: Parker, Sox, and bocex, West Strand 
Rook Societies in connection with the Library are now | - , 
) Villugre « t - t » price 16 he Fourth Volume, completin u 
etstlis hed in nearly every town and vill f the kin Ociavo, pt liis., t oe ie, comp 


wee or thave friends, in an} neighbo vd, may unite TT HE SPANISH CONQUES'1 


in one subscripion, and obtain a : WAL GHICCRCEION OF in AMERICA, andi Relation to the tlistoery of | 
the best new works as they appear, on n Mderaie terms. =| Gavery. aud to the Government of Colonie By Anriiwn 
Lists of works ay — and ¢ abelogu fthe | Heures. Vols. 1 and IL, 25s. Vol. ILL és. . 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for sale, will be forwarded London : Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand 
postage: free on application . seek hee bee's 
ti street, I lon Ovta 10s. tid, 


Cuantes Epwarp Mupit, New Oxto , 
renee" Deoetiner; cob Sow aueeh ON DHE INELUENCE oF 


8 treet, Manchest and New sue 
o— — a - AUTHORITY IN MATPERS OF OPINION, 
Birming hy u Ri Sin G, ComNeEWALL Lewis, Bart, 
" > 
ONDON LIBRARY,|™ 
L 2 5t James's square, London, SW London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand 
President—The Ean. of CLARENDON With numerous Original Mlustrat Two Volumes, £2 


“AN ATOMY and 


by Roperr Benriey 


following are the TH. RMS OF At MISSION to the re ‘ 
aan 1 contains 80,000 volun of Ancient and p™ Sl LOGIC AL, 
Modern Literature, in Various Lang mpc Subscription, PHYSIOLOGY of MAN, 
£3 a year, or £2 a year, with Butrance kee of £6 Laf 
Membership, £26. tifteen volume all pwed to Country 
and Ten to Town Members. Reaiing Loom open from 
Ww 6. Prospectus on applica 1 


ROBEKT HARRISON Seeretary 


lopp, M.D. 
King's College. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bovs 


x, West Strand 


Fourth Edition, revised, Two Vols., 54s 
I ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
4 


and Librarian 


F.RLS., and Witttam Bowman, F.RS., of | 


STREET. 


‘HURST AND BLACKETT'S 


NEW WORKS. 
ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 


By Junta Ka AGH =e 3, 
MISTRESS AXD MAID. 
u.” Two 
Vols iN 
GREECE AND THE GREEKS. 
1 DR s Bi IER lary Howitt 
Teo \ l 
LES MISERABLES. By 
Se nd Edit \ o yl " ‘ Vole She 04 
les Mi ble sbounds, 1 } vith details 
of unequalled beauty (Quarter K 
THE LIFE OF THE REY. EDWARD 
peviaeds ‘Two Vols. Wit Wort _— 
“A xl book on a mostint — Times 


‘FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. 


By a Paison Marron, Se vd Editi Iwo Vols 


NO CHURCH ; 


Formit the new volume of | i Blackett's 
Standard Library of Cheap Bd . bound 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
SLAVES OF THE 


RING; 


| ol — id Afler. of “ Grand 
the Mou &e r i ‘\ 

‘A very good story. Th ‘ but teel in 
terested in the love t rows of ‘The 
5 sof the Ring. Obs 
IMARION LESLIE 

by the Rev. P. Beats 1 \ 
THE MAROON _ By Captain 
Mayne Rein. 
Among Capt. Reid's mest poy ithenaum 


New Edition, with Additions, price 5s., cloth, 


1)" DICKSON’'S FALLAC LE: S of the 
] 


| PACULTY 
NSLEY Brovueri 13 Catheri t, Strand 
and at all L rie 
| 
Just published, price One Shilling wand in cloth, 
} lettered, Is 


N of the 


\ DEFENCE and i X POSITION 


hg wr tpi pnenge of ASTROLOGY itaining An- 





()UEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. PRACTICE. of PHYSIC By Tuomas Warsex . Rel us, Scientific, and Popular Objections 
Tand 68 Hankey srxerr, W | M.D., Physician Extracrdinary to the Queen, By thd » PEARCE : : 
lucorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. f the General Londen: Parker, § \ B , West S Loudon: G. Dencer, Strand, 
Education of Ladies, and for grauting Ceriiticate ! _- 
Kuowledge. } Royal octavo, Second Edition, 28s., This day is published " l 
THE ea wee wort rrr oe or | NATOMY: DESCRIP MVE and) AHE DAYS or PERIODS of CREA- 
Sesmsbor iit . — 4 a SURGICAL By 1 skY GRAY, FLLLS,, Lecturer TION; An Answer to Mr. Good s Pasay “ On 
ecemcer cdi fon Anatomy at St. Geor Ho spital, With nearly 40 the Mosiac Cosmogony “Need ‘ i iews bby 
Ladies wishing to offer t! selves for Examinat were | Woodeuts, from original Drawings, fi Dissections |G. s, Porrer, f At , lier and Late Fellow 
required to give notice In t November 30th sade by the Author aud Dr. Carter t Christ Colleg ‘ 
Prnted forms ef application and a syllabus of the sub . ‘ ; a rary s We ‘ } 
jects of examination may t Hained Mrs. Williams, at London: Parken, Son, and Bourn s 4. Cambridge: Daiun , Bes and « 
the College Office. — London: Bet ip 
a U1. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. | By Tue Avution OF “Faiexps 1x Councn . 
Seeond Edition, ‘This day, } ov 's Now ready at all the Libraries y the Author of 
D All y J Ik E. smugglers and lorester Larts Cedars,” &e,, 


Now rendy, demy S¥0., price 4s. 64. rloth RGANIZATION IN 
ECTURES on HORSES and 1 ON An Essa 
c 





4 STABLES. By Lieut l. kirzwyeram, PARKER, ‘ON, and Bocgyx, West Strand 
The King’s) Hussars. Firet and Second seni 
be continued.) Thuis day i iblis'ied, in Octavo ice 12s, 


Sarr, Fiver, aud ¢ 65 Cornhii y FUDIES IN 


} 
ROMAN LAW); with 


a | comparatiys Vic of the Laws bran hogland, 
Now ready, 8vo, pp. 80, st tched in wrapper, price Is | aud Seotl and Lonp M ZI rt Judges 
. wODANING 7 of the Court of S ni Jan 
HE MEANING of HISTORY. Two | ish saationd . 
Lectures by Frepenic Hanuisen, M4 : i sk i ‘ i oud 
Tavpxer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, Loudon. Just published j 7 amps 
ag : QOEMS on v AR 10l S SUBJECTS. 
HE FAMINE  DISIRICT. — The B Va 
TEACHINGS of the PXUIBITION.—The BULL | Published b di BL ‘ 101 G Russell stree 
DiR of THIS DAY, price 4d., by post dd, contatus Bloomsbury, WA 
Fine Viewof New R. ©. Churel at Kulesvandra—Warn 
ings from the “ Exhibition’ —Sanitary Jottings tn Mau Will be publish« 


chester—Something about Koots and Shor vith the VLE WEsSI MINS rE ke 
trations)}—Jewellery and Gold in the ixhitition — Gagging j NEW SERLES 
System at Instiute Life, Growth. and Developarent in ‘ rts 


Architecture—Patent Stone aud Bricks—Thames bin No. XLIY., 0 








bankment—Respousibility of Accidents—Congregational Cox 
Chapels—Church-building News—Provincial New } 1. Essays and R 3: Dr. Lusl ton's Jud 
Competitions, &c.—Otlice, 1 York stre Covent gardet ail 
aud all booksellers. II. Tne British Se har 
ili, Railwa their C nil 

HRISTY’S MINSTRE LV. Gibraltar, on 

EVERY NIGHT, at 8, at St. James's Hall- — VI - say - - ~ , . 
celebrated and original CHRIBTY’S MINSTKELS will aT . . I 
appear EVEKY EVENING at 5, and ev ry Wednesday Vil th » Slave IP 
Afternoon at 3. Proprietor, W P COLLINS. Stalls . 
38.; area, 2s., gallery, 1 Tickets ot CHAPPELL and ConTeMPorary Litera —1.7Ti yand Pi 
Co.'s, 50 New Bond street ; and at Austin’s 28 Piceaditiy soph Potiu Sociol and Tr l Science 
~~ - _ —1. Dh rv and Bb ru} - j Lettres 

True and Co Pat ter 


POPULAR CONCERTS, Londo 
ST. JAMES'S HALI 





\) 


Herr Joac 


fora Y 


UPERILOR CHEAP 
» MONDA’ Ss BULL'S LIDRARY.—Sun ; ‘ D 


arance butt! 





EVENING 1 mber 1 E.xecut MM. t i \ : \ 

Sn, Biothe. 9 L; Reis, H. Webb. and I equeviil L te Keoplic Essays a - vi - Beard 
Haum. Vocalist: Mr. Sims Reeve Conducto Mr. i +t Royal, Bus ui : com iward Forbes 
Benedict. Sofa Stulls, 53.; Baleony \dmissivon, 1 Life, ar — ip _ i pects 
Programme and Tickets at Cuarpe.. avd Co.'s, 50 New eatly reduced i ‘ les gt 
Boud stre et, audat Austin’s, 28 Piecadilly. } Buu's Lipzanry, lo Uolles 5 Cavendish square, W. 


REVLEW. 


BOOKS AT 


Romance 


price 21s, 


Li essen MARIE. \ 
vuls., post ove loth board 


“0 common how da 1 weve — written 





| wich the professed view of improv the reader, that it 
i ef sionally to meet with one whieh « saunas te 
sim solely at amusing him,and in this the writer of the 
nt work has thoroughly succeeded Sun 
| riroughonut the novel t iterest is untlagging, and 
the incidents show great power and imagination on the 
part of the iter (bsere 


| ‘The writer, at home in descriptions of the Cornish 
ri iches here and the with a masterly hand 
the lite of a Cornish smuggling village on a rocky shore, 








1.. Boorn, 307, Regent street, W, 


be had at all the Libraries, 


Just ready, and to 
tery COUNTESS DOWAGER ; 
a Sequel to tl Old ala I Jutta Tite 
* Millicent Neville,” &c, On 


Author of * May Hamilton 
vol e 10s, 6d 


post Sve, cloth boa pr 
L. Boorna, 307 R ul street, W 
just rea feap. 8vo, cloth boards, price 4s., 
[as YEARS in MELBOURN 


By CLARA ASPINALI 


< 
= 


DOLLINGER'S HISTORY OF CHEISTIANITY 
Just published, in Two Vols +, price 2ls,, 
T= GENTILE and the JEW in the 


COURTS of t TEMPLE of CHRIST: An Inte 





| duction to the liistory of Chri anit brow the German 
of Joba J. 1. Dallnger, Prot of} esiastical His 
tory tu tl niversity of Munic by t Rev. N. Dan 
mun, M.A., late I vot New ¢ Oxford 

be rks more scholarly More yn prehensive 
have been published of re years. Mr. Darnell’s 
translation is excellent; and we have to thank him for 
laying before Engiish reader book so thoroughly solid 


Athenxum, 


and Co., 14 Ludgate hill 


and yet universally interesting 
London: Lonomay, GREEN 
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“ Handy, well edited, and well printed cvolumes,’— 
ATHEN#UM. 


BELL AND DALDY’S 
POCKET VOLUMES. 


A Series of select Works of favourite Authors, adapted for 
general reading, moderate in price, compuct and elegant 
in form, and executed in a style fitting them to be per- 
manently preserved. lTimnperial 32mo, 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY of 
SELBORNE, in Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes. $s. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS, in Bell and 


Daldy’s Pocket Volumes. 2s. 6d. 


THE ROBIN HOOD BALLADS, in 


Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes, 2s. tid. 


The MIDSHIPMAN—Autobiographi- 
cal Sketches of his own early career, by Captain Basil 
Hall. B.N.. P.RS. From his “Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels.” In Bell and Daldy's Pocket Volumes. 3s. 














THE LIKUTENANT and COM- 
MANDER. By the some Author. In Bell and Daldy's 
Pocket Volumes. 3s. 


SOUTHEY'S LIFE of NELSON, in 


Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes, 2s, 6d. 


GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS, in 


Bell and Daldy's Pocket Volumes. 2s. 


GEORGE HERBERT'S WORKS, in 


Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes. 33. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS, in Bell and 


Daldy’s Pocket Volumes, 2s. 6d. 


LAMB'S TALES from SHAKSPEARE, 


in Bell and Daldy'’s Pocket Volumes. 2s. 6d. 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, in Bell 


and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes. 2s. 6d. 


MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, 
and a Poems, in Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes. 
2s. 6d, 

















Other Works are in preparation. 

In cloth at 6d. per volume extra; in half-moroceo, 
Roxburgh style, at 1s. extra; in morocco at 4s, extra. 

London: Bex and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 





Second Edition, Two Vols., crown Svo., price Lis., 
r HE LEADBEATER PAPERS. 
A Selection from Manuscripts and Correspondence of 

MARY LEADBEATER, 


* ontaining her Annals of Bailitore, with a Memoir of the 
Author; 


Unpublished Letters of Edmund Burke; 





Immediately will be Published, in Two Volumes, 8vo., with a Portrait of Lady Mor : 
by Sir Thomas Lawrance, and also a Portrait of Sir CHarces Morgan, - 


LADY MORGAN’S MEMOIRS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, DIARTES, AND CORRESPONDENCE. ‘ 


Lady Morgan's Correspondence includes, among many others, Letters from 





KING JEROME, LADY LEITRIM, 
MADAME PATTERSON BONAPARTE, LORD DUNCANNON, 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, LORD MACAULAY, 
DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, LORD ERSKINE, 
DUKE OF LEINSTER, JOSEPH HUME, 
MARQUIS WELLESLEY, DANIEL O'CONNELL, 
MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY, SHEIL, 

MARQUIS OF ABERCORN, E. JENNER, 
MARCHIONESS OF ABERCORN, LAFAYETTE, 

THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, BYRON, 

THE EARL OF CARLISLE, COUNTESS GUICCIOLI, 
LORD MELBOURNE, MOORE, 

LADY CAROLINE LAMB, DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
LORD CLONCURRY, SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
LADY STANLEY, THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
LORD DARNLEY, MRS. HEMANS, 

THE COUNTESS OF CORK AND ORRERY, REV. SIDNEY SMITH. 


This day is Published, in One handsome Octavo Volume, with Seventy-two Tiiustratigns 
on Wood, by Vizetelly, Loudan, Nicholls, and Hart, and Map, price £1 és, 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 


ConTAINING 


PART IL—PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.—The Channel and Channel Islands,— 
Alderney, Ortach, and the Casquets Island and Coast of Guernsey—Islands and Rocks near 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Adjacent Rocks—Chaussey Archipelago and the Minquiers—Climate 
Meteorology, and Sanitary Condition. ’ 


PART IL.—NATURAL HISTORY.—Vegetable Productions natural to the Islands— 
Animals in the Islands and Adjacent Seas—Geology and Mineralogy, Ancient Formations, 
Modern Destruction and Renovation—Fauna and Flora considered in reference to their 
Physical Geography and Geology. 

/PART IIL.—CIVIL HISTORY.—Pagan and Legendary Period—German Period— 

Norman Conquest to the beginning of the Civil Wars—Civil Wars—Accession of William 
the Third to ‘Feoewes Time—Antiquities and Archrology—Language and Literature. 


PART IV.—ECONOMICS and TRADE.—Agriculture—Horticulture—Trade, Com. 
merce, and Manufactures—Constitution and Laws—Manners and Customs—Principal 
Public Institutions—Hints to Tourists—Money, Weights, and Measures—Statistics, by 
David Thomas Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., &c., and Robert Gordon Latham, M.A., M.D., F.RS, 
&e. The Illustrations drawn on wood, expressly for the work, by Paul J. Naftel, Member 
of the London Society of Painters in Water Colours. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 











In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Monthly, 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Illustrated by J. E. MILLAIS, Esq., R.A. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











And the Correspondence of Mrs. R. Trench and 
Rey. G. Crabbe. 

* The ‘ Leadbeater Papers’ are a pleasing publication. 
They present us with a picture of Quaker life seen 
through a rosy medium, and with the traits of character 
tinged by Quaker simplicity, aud having a range of feel- 
‘ng and thought besond what we should have thought a 
Quakeress would possess. Mrs. Trench’s letters, now 
published, contain, however, afew of the stories she tells 
vo well, and which do not appear in the Dean's volume. 
‘The letters of the Rev. G. Crabbe close the collection of 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE.” 


In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Monthly, 


Rk OM OL A. 


By th AUTHOR of “ADAM BEDE,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





the ‘ Leadbeater Papers,’ and they close them with much 
appropriateness, for they are pervaded by that atmo- | 
sphere of gentle piety and tranquil happiness which cha- | 
racterizes the life and writings of Mary Leadbeater, and | 
of all her chosen and dearest friends,.”"—Saturday 
Review. 


London: Beir and Darpy, 186 Meet street. | 


Now ready, crown 8vo., pr'ce %s, Gd., 
1D) R V I A 
AND | 
THE SERVIANS. 
By the Rev. W. Denron, M.A. j 
Illustrated. 
London: BEttand Dany, 186 Fleet street. 





Just published, crown Svo., price 7s. d., 


A N OLD MAN’S THOUGIITS ABOUT 
ve MANY ‘THINGS; 

Reing Essays on Schools, Riches, Statues, Style, Books, 
Plice and lower, the Final Cause, «ec. 

“Tt is not without regret that we are compelled to 
acknowledge that the Old Man must be regarded as 
belonging to the school ot gossiping geniality, of which 
‘A. K. H. B.’ is the most characteristic and best-known | 
representative. He is, however, in every respect very 
superior to the Country Parson, for his reading is | 
evidently more than usually extensive, whilst, at the same | 
time, he possesses a fair share of originality and humour.” 
Spectator. | 
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